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EDMXSTON’S 

CRIMEAN OUTFIT, 


£18 18s. 


Comprising the following requisites for Officers proceeding to the seat of War, viz. • 

Waterproof Cape and Hood. 

„ Camp Boot3. 

,, Ground Sheet. 

Folding Bedstead. 

Mattrass and Pair of Blankets. 

Canteen for Two Persons. 

Sponging Bath. 


Bucket and Bason. 

Brush Case. 

Lantern. 

Havresack. 

Pair of Pack Saddle Trunks, with 
Straps and Slinging Irons 
complete. 


Attention is respectfully invited to 

EDMISTON’S WATERPROOF WINTER CAPE, WITH HOOD, 

CAMEL-HAIR LINED. 

PAIR of BUI.IiOCK TRUNKS, forming BEDSTEAD, 

With Straps and Slinging Irons, complete in one, £6 10s. 

PORTABLE WATERPROOF PATROL TENTS, 

Weighing 10 lb., price £2 2s. 

PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

On View, same as used in the Harbour of Balaklava. 


THE POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT, 

Weighing 10 oz. Price, according to size, 40s. to 50 s. ; all silk throughout, 50s. to 60s. 

Stout Siphonias, 25s. to 35s. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Reversible Alpacas, 35s. each, suitable for Clergymen. 

NOTICE.— NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 


EDMISTON & SON, No. 69, STRAND, LONDON. 


No. 4. — March, 1856. 

LITTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 


THE 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

54, CHEAPSIDE, two Doors West of Bow Church, 
and 313, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF HANOVER SQUARE, TWENTY DOORS WEST OF REGENT STREET.) 



Stereoscopes in plain Mahogany, 4s. In varied Woods, from 7s. 6d. to 20s. 
Twin Calotypes, from Is. to 3s. Glass, from 3s. to 8s. 


An immense number of New Subjects of great interest have just been added to the Collection, which comprise the 
following choice Views and Subjects : — 


Algiers. 

Rome. 

| Padua. 

Heidelbkbg. 

France. 

Venice. 

Milan. 

The Rhine. 

Spain. 

1 Florence. 

Como. 

1 


French Exhibition. 
Crystal Palace. 
Panoramas. 


Very numerous Views from each of the above places. 


European Cathedrals. 
Ruins and Old Castles. 
Antique Statuary. 


Modern Statuary. 
Groups, Military, 
Social, Domestic, 


and Amusing, in 

ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Just out— POMPEII and the GLACIERS OF SWITZERLAND. 

THE FINEST EVER ISSUED. 


Country Orders, with a remittance, promptly attended to. Wholesale and Export Orders promptly attended to. 

COMMON GROUPS, &c., FROM 9s. PER DOZEN. 

A Mahogany Instrument with Twelve Pictures, packed and sent for 21s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The two become one, and produce effects unknown to Art. "—Britannia, 

“ Marvels of beauty 1 Heidelberg as real as on the Neckar ! "—Daily News. 

“ Vast fields of social and domestic enjoyment. The effects seem almost miraculous.’ '—Morning Herald . 
tl Wonderful Instrument.”— Times. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 



TRAVELLERS’ AND MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £250,000. 

CHIEF OFFICES: 42 & 43, POULTRY, LONDON. 


Cttuftorf* 

The Right Honourable the EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G. 

MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq. | Sir CHARLES FOX. | WILLIAM SMEE, F.R.S. 
EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., Managing Director. 


FOR INSURING 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND; 

ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND LAND ; OR 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY; 


AND ALSO AGAINST 

DISABLEMENT FROM LOSS OF HEALTH. 


1 

CLASS OF RISK. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Insurance in case 
of Death. 

Weekly 

Allowance. 

: * 1st. — The Public, Professional Men, 
Non-hazardous Lives, &c 

j * 2nd. — Engineers and Persons engaged 
in Constructive Operations 

£ s. d. 
12 0 0 
JO 10 0 

12 0 0 
JO 12 0 

£ 

1000 

100 

500 

100 

£ s. d. | 

5 0 0! 

10 0 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 

; From Railway only 

0 10 0 

1000 

5 0 0 1 

Loss of Health (age 21) 

Ditto ditto (age 20) 

1 13 2 

2 2 0 

£100 a-vear for Permanent 
Disablement. 

£1 a- week during Temporary 
Illness. 


* These rates of Insurance apply only to persons residing within the limits of Europe . 


Railway Insurances extend to Accidents in any part of the World. 

To Traders, Commercial Gentlemen, and the Public generally, the first example 

will afford some idea of the moderate rate of Insurance against Accidents, whether fatal or not. 

Carpenters, Builders, Bricklayers, Slaters, Plumbers, and all others engaged 
in Constructive operations, may be insured under the second example at a reasonable rate, 
which may be saved out of the weekly w r ages by means of the Savings’ Bank : thus securing the 
amount required to meet the annual premium at a small sacrifice. 


Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had on application at the Chief Office, or of any 
of the Local Agents. 

FRANCIS COBHAM, Registrar. 
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MEDICINE CHESTS. 

The attention of the Clergy, Families residing in the country, Captains, and Emigrants, is 
directed to the well selected, cheapest, and largest Stock of Medicine Chests in London, as 

displayed by 

WILLIAM T. COOPER, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 

26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 



STRONG OAK CHEST, 

Containing 11 Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Weights, Knife, and Measure, 23s. 

SQUARE MAHOGANY CHEST, 

Containing 11 Stoppered Bottles ; with Scales, Weight, Knife, and Measure, in Drawer, 30s. 

SLOPED CHEST, 

Containing 18 Bottles ; with 4 Pots, Scales, Weights, Measure, and Mortar, in Drawer, 54s. 

FOLDING WING-CHESTS, 

Of fine Spanish Mahogany, from £2 14s. to £11. 

PORTABLE LEATHER MEDICINE CHESTS 

FOR OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 26s , 28s., 32s. 

EVERY VARIETY OF STOPPERED BOTTLES AND POTS IN BOXWbOD AND LEATHER CASES 
Illustrated Catalogues, with Prices, forwarded free by post. 


IMPROVED RESERVOIR LAVEMENT 
APPARATUS. 

The advantages afforded by this Instrument are — the administra- 
tion of the whole of the injection by one stroke of the piston, 
thereby avoiding the labour of pumping, and effectually preventing 
the admission of a : r. The rectum pipe being curved to the form 

of the intestines, and 
the complete steadiness 
of the Instrument during 
use, particularly recom- 
mend it where there is 
irritability of the rectum. 


Pr ice 3 5s. 

WILLIAM T.f COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 



|26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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« Familiar in their mouths as HOUSEHOLD WOI^DS” 

Shakspeare. 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 

IS PUBLISHED IN WEEKLY NUMBERS AND MONTHLY PARTS. 


CONTENTS OF PART 71 FOR FEBRUARY. 


No. 306.— Feb. 2. 
Beef. _ ... 

Adventures of a Russian Soldier. 

P. N. C. C. 

Lavater’s Warning. 

The Friend of the Lions. 

The Manchester Strike. 

The Hall of Wines. 

Three Wives. _ 

No. 307.— Feb. 9. 


The Sulina Mouth of the Danube. 

Day Workers at Home. TT 

Two College Friends.— In Four Chapters.— Chaps. I., II. 
Sorrow and my Heart. 

French and English Staff Officers. 

The Russian Budget. 

A small Monkish Relic. 

Little Saint Zita. 


No. 308. — Feb. 16. 


The great Hotel Question.— In Three Chapters.— Chap. L 
Meteors. 

Two College Friends. — Chaps. III., IV. 

English Cookery. 

Early Days in Dulminster. 


No. 309.— Feb. 23. 

Houseless and Hungry. 

My Country Town.— In Four Chapters. 
Drip, drip, O Rain ! 

The New Jerusalem. 

An Election Bill. 

The Great Hotel Question. —Chap. H. 


Twelve Volumes of “Household Words” are already published, price 5s. Gd. each, in cloth boards. 
Vols. I. to X., bound together in Five, with an Index to the whole, may be had, price £2 10s. 


London: HOUSEHOLD WORDS OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH; 

Paris : Stassin & Xavier. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen ; and at overy Railway Station. 


"PUNCH. — Published Weekly, Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. 

JL Also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes-all of which are always on sale at 
the Office. Contains articles in Prose and Verse on the principal political ^^^l qnestions 
of the day, together with one large Engraving, and several smaller ones, by John Leech, 
John Tenniel, &c. &c. ~ 


CONTENTS OF PART 

No. 760.— Feb. 2. 

“peace on The cards.” 

A Maid of Honour on Slavery. 

Jurisprudence for Reverend Gents. 

Jenny Lind. 

Sympathy with a Celebrity. 

Peace. ^ 

The Diary of Lady Fire-Eater. 

The Proper Congress in the Proper Place. 

The Predicaments of Plush. 

Mrs. Durden’s View of Peace. 

&c. Ac. 

No. 761 —Feb. 9. 

“STAYING PROCEEDINGS.” 

Essence of Parliament. 

Health of London. 

The “ Lily and the Bee ” at Midhurst. 

A Horror in the House of Lords. 

The Queen’s Speech. 

Her Majesty’s Pleasure. 

The “ Ahabs” of the Press. 

The Dirt Pie. 

Limited Liability. 

Banquets to the Tenantry. 

Bright v. Punch. 

&c. & c. 


176, FOR FEBRUARY. 

No. 762.— Feb. 16. 

“BONNETTING THE NEW BOY PARKE.” 
Essence of Parliament. 

Profitable Criminals. 

A Footman and a Poet. 

Valentine by a Young Lady— warranted. 

Cutting up an Audience. 

“ Pouf Encourager les Autres.” 

The Sweepings of Science. 

Cock Robin at Guildhall. 

In the Matter of Two Half-Crowns. 

Rectification of the Boundary of Hampstead Heath. 
A Day in the Life of a Skye-Terrier Puppy. Ac. Ac. 

No. 763.— Feb. 23. 

“SCENE FROM A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM,” 

(As performed at Windsor Castle), &c. 
Wensley-le-Dale. 

Essence of Parliament. 

Decorations for Heart and Head. 

Measures, not Men. 

The Faction Song. 

Queen Titania decorates Bottom. 

The true Corrupters of Society detected. 

Banes and Antidotes. 

Rules and Regulations for the Peace Congress. 
Prussia’s Three Claims. 

The Blacking Brigade and the Light Brigade. 

The Order of Valour. &c. Ac. 


Office, 85, FLEET STREET ; 

BOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN; AND AT EVERY RAILWAY STATION. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now 


, PRICE ONE SHILLING each, the FIRST THREE PARTS of the 

T „ POPULAR 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

To be completed in about Thirty-six Monthly Parts, with THIRTY-SIX STEEL and about 
ONE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

§ . , NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

work opens the subject well’ as * 0 ° strand Hterary C execi ticm Mr Knieh^nri? 63, th 8 ° 0 ?’ ^ the first part of the 
to hand. Histcry^s .side her X “er 7SS, She” ‘ he »£?**? the 8tate ' y - In 
and entertaining. J utterance. ... Her gossip is very pleasant 

subject could be put into the hands of any boy between ten and fifteen.”— Illustrated NewV** GX1Stmg book on the 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts , imperial folio, price 6 s. each , THE 

FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 

NATURE-PRINTED (LIFE-SIZE). 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE INDIGENOUS SPECIES AND VARIETIES BY 

THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., and Edited by DR. LINDLEY 

price M m ! 0 ^ ^ P “ bliahed ’ and a P0rtf0U0 ’ es P ecia “y Prepared for thisWorJ iseold! 

‘^‘^-Printed . Brittah Fern,, we need only 
iS ° ne UP ° a which « l0VCT ° f «*«>% whether learned or unjearn’eV^n ^ook wfteout intere?^^ 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


BOOKS FOR THK HUNTING SEASON. 

CPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


^ r^u- a he Author of “ Handley Cross.” Containing 
Thirteen Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood- 
cuts by John Lekch. One volume, 8vo, price 14s.. 
handsome cloth. ’ 


UANDLEY CEOSS; or, Jor- 

A-J- EOCKS’S JAUNTS. By the Author of 
Sponge s Tour.” Illustrated with Seventeen 
Coloured Plates, and several Woodcuts by John 
Leech. One volume, handsome cloth, price 18s 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. Conducted by Charles Knight 

CYCL 5S I i, 0F GEOGRAPHY ; or first division, i** 

CYCLO^DIA of NATURAL HISTORY J Or SECOND 

‘•Th«. rv ° N ' C ° mp e e m 4 vols> ’ Wlth man y hundred Illustrations. Price £2 2s. 
departments of humaiUearntag!"— STfme” ordinary reader 18 solicitous to know with reference to these two large 

have been emplo^d^s’ccmtributoKi^and ii^work^as^emarimblefo^U^cheapness'asfor the TOiueonts consents*”— 

puhSd‘.^CS! 0pffidia ' ‘o become one of the most important works of ftstSh“o 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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advertisements. 


This day, Price Threepence, No. I. of 

A MANUAL 

OF 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 

By H. T. STAINTON, 

Editor of “ The Entomologist’s Annual.” 

This work will contain descriptions of all the numerous Woodcuts. 

** *« Parts will comprise the 

whole of the Butterflies ! 

London : JOHN~VAir VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 

With a Coloured Plate. Price Half-a-Croum. 

THE ENTOMOLOGIST'S ANNUAL FOR 1855, 

COMPRISING 

NOTICES OF THE NEW BRITISH INSECTS DETECTED IN 
Edited by H. T. STAIN TON, 

Author of “ The Entomologist’s Companion.” 

^ EC °and^rran^ng*^fnsec^t e “*^ ea "^^^^ S j”^''^ I1 ^ ( ”' 1 '^ r ^™*°™ 0 ^^'^^*^ 1 ^ 0 ”' ^ arro *’ 
Winchester, Rugby, and at all other Schoo s. 


London : JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 


With Coloured Plate, 12 mo., pp. 174 . 


Price Haifa- Crown, 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL FOR 1856. 


CONTENTS. 


Advantages of the Study of Natural History, 
Pleasures of Entomology. 

^^^^“■•with Not.ces ok 

the Capture of Species previously rare. 
Results of a Residence at Focharers. 


Objects of a '“^^Tschaffhausen, 

Ghent to Glogau, and stettin iu 
iv search oe Entomologists. 

Important New Works on Entomology. 
l“s™ of Entomological Books noiv on Sale in 
London. 


SSSfS£H 1 Si *2 ? -* •' ““ 

also hud his usefulness increased. -JSew of ™ » 01 

«« a useful little hook .” — At hen auvi. 

I— ™ ""Wisss S " a “ “ “ 01 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
'■PHE LAST of the PATRIARCHS. 

JL By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Fcap 

[In preparation. 

OT. PAUL AND HIS LOCALITIES, 

O in their Past and Present Condition, as Lately 
Visited. By John Aiton, D.D., Author of “The 
Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope.” With 
Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. [ Shortly . 

rpHK HISTORY OF A MAN. Edited 

JL by George Gilfillan. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 

rpASSO AND LEONORA. The Com- 

X mentaries of Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, 
Gentleman Usher to the august Madama Leonora 
D’Este. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Post 8vo. 

[At Easter. 

H ERTIIA. a Tale, by Fredrika 

Bremer, Author of “ The Neighbours,” &c. 

[In preparation . 

T ADY MARY AND HER NURSE ; 

I 1 or, A Peep into the Canadian Forest. By Mrs. 
Traill, Authoress of “ The Canadian Crusoes,” &c. 
With Designs by Harvey. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

r rHE ADVENTURES of the CALIPH 

.1 HAROUN ALRASCI1ID. Recounted by the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” In post 8vo, antique. 

rpHE PROVOCATIONS of MADAME 

X PALISSY. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Third Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece by Warren. 

[Shortly. 

p OSALIE ; or, The Truth shall make 

X\i you Free. An Authentic Narrative. Second 
Edition, price 3s. 6d., neatly bound. 

OABBATH EVENING READINGS. 

0 The Acts. By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Com- 
plete in One Volume. Fcap. [Shortly. 

pHRIST OUR PASSOVER. A New 

\J Edition. IShorUy. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 

/A THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIME. Adapted for the Use of 
Colleges, Schools, and General Reading. By J. T. 
Wheeler, F.R.G.S. [In preparation. 



Cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

r FOLLA: a Tale of Modern Rome. 

X By Edmond About. 

“ A book about which people have been lately talking 
in the salons of Paris, to the exclusion of almost every 
other literary performance. . . . The warmth and light 
of Roman life glow in every page of this most fascinating 
story.” — Athcnccum. 

D octor antonio: a tale. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 

* ‘ This book is superior as a work of Interest to its 

predecessor Lucy is one of the most charming 

impersonations of an English girl we have met with in 
the course of many novels.” — Atheneeum. 

* * One of the most genuinely successful fictions we 
have read for a long time past.” — Leader. 

Edinburgh : Thomas Constable & Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

MR. DICKENS’ WORKS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Uniformly printed in Crown 8vo. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Cloth, 5s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Cloth, 5s. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Cloth, 4s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. Cloth, 4s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Cloth, 5s. 
OLIVER TWIST. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
AMERICAN NOTES. Cloth, 2s. t>d. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


! 


Arthur Hall, Yirtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster- row. 

EXTRAORDINARY NEW WORK. 
DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN, 

AND UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF LORD LONSDALE. 

In the Press, with Wrapper and Engravings, 3s. Gd., 
onlv to Subscribers, 

'THE WONDROUS STORY OF A 

1 LIFE. From the Autobiography of J. CLOSE, 
the Kivkby-Stephen Poet. 

Subscribers will please to enclose a stamp for a bill to 

J. Close. 


GOWLAN D*S LOTION 

For the Complexion. 
r rRAVELLERS and all persons exposed 

J. to the weather at this variable season will imme- 
diately on the application of this celebrated Herbal Pre- 
paration experitnee its extraordinary genial qualities. It 

produces and sustains 

GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY 
OF COMPLEXION, 

removes freckles, spots, pimples, and discolorations, 
and promotes healthy action and elasticity of the skin. 
Its soothing and restorative qualities in cases of relaxed 
or irritable state of the skin are unrivalled. 

CAUTION.— Observe the name of the Proprietor, 

K. C. Bourne, 19, Lamb’s Conduit-street, engraved on 
the Government Stamp. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, price 2s. 9d., 
5s. 6d. , and 8s. fid. per bottle. 


MR. LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In Demy 8vo, illustrated by Phiz. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 1 vol. 7s. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH 

DRAGOON. 2 vols. 14s. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 

lvol. 7s. 

TOM BlTvKE OF “ OURS.” 2 vols. 14s. 
THE O’DONOGHUE. 1 vol. 7s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 vols. 14s 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 vols. 14s. 

THE DALTONS ; or, Three Roads in Life. 
2 vols. 14s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 

X By Charles Lkvf.r. With 40 Illustrations by 
Phiz. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

ORNE BALLS, for Knitting and 
Crochet. 

rrO he had at all Berlin Repositories in 

X England, Ireland, and Scotland, and the principal 
Continental Cities. Wholesale only of IIwtton 8c Co., 
5 & 6, Newgate-street. 
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Catalogues with prices and full particulars free by 
post on application at the 


Politics, Literature, Art, Life, and Manners of Our Time. 

%c 

&tn t. 


A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 

1 z cm A onl /I Viv oil Npw< 1 -A frpnts. 01 


Published EVERY SATURDAY in time for the Early Morning Mails, and sold by all News-Agents, or may 
be had dkect frlm the Publisher. P rice, Unstamped, Fivepence; Sta mped, Sixpence. 


LONDON: ALFRED EDMUND GALLOWAY, 154, STRAND. 


THE 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s., 

POETRY OP CREATION. 

By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 

Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “ Spirits of the Past,” Sc. 

“ • The Poetry of Creation - will add another wreath to those he has already won ; its merits are of a very high 

of angelic 

LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 1 93, PICCADILLY. __ 

Published this day, price Is., hoards, post free, -- 

THE UNSPEAKABLE ; AN AUTHENTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A ALRl UAVOi. XJ .. This is an amusing little story - Britannia. 


“ The characters are well individualised ; and there is 
something occasionally in its humour and Dutch paint- 
ing that reminds us of Smollett’s best stories. Its 
literary merit is high above the average.’ —Era. . fJ 
“ A number of scenes — some ludicrous, some painful. 

P? ‘^The incidents are highly romantic, and the con- 
struction ef the story is skilful .” — Weekly Times. 


« This is an amusing little story.”— Britannia. 

“An offering of gratitude from the Author to Mr. 
Hunt, of New Burlington street (late of Regent-street), 
who cured him of the habit of stammering, and whose 
system and mode of treatment he recommends. — 

A “ Firily the amount of incident usually found in works 
of pure fiction .” — Court Journal. 


i is skilful. — tr eenty j.unc*. ~ 

CHAS. H. CLARKE. 48a, PATERNOSTER ROW, and all Booksellers 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE 

A climate, and the thousands who are now suffe S everance entirely cured, by adopting “KEATING’S 
“h 'Z o M z a E N '^.sTwhich “rperfecUyZe SSm aU deleterious ingredients, and during the fifty years of their 

&c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retailby all Druggistsand P t ^ BEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” 

to t» rr n rtrpvpnt smirious imitation, please to observe that tne woras 

arfen CT av°ne n t^Oovermoent S t! , ro p Q P f each Bos, without which none »regenu„,e._ 
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THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INV ALIDS, AND OTHERS. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 

For making superior BARLEY WATER in Fifteen minutes, has not only obtained the patron- 
age of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every class of the 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light 
food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a delicious Custard Pudding, and 
excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

For more than thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estimation as the 
purest _ t ^ le oat > an( * as the best and most valuable preparation for making a pure and 

delicate GRUEL, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for 
colds and influenza, is of general use in the sick-chamber, and alternately with the Patent Barley, 
is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, AND CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 

64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 
6d. and Is. ; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 


The CASPIATO, or FOLDING BONNET, 

AND ALL THE NEWEST PARISIAN MILLINERY, 

In the Best Taste, by First-rate Artistes, and of the Best and Newest Materials. 

SPRING BONNETS 21s. 

GLACE ditto 16?* ‘ 

MOURNING ditto 14* erf 

brides’ ditto i?:* 

BRIDESMAIDS’ ditto \2s. 6 d. 

A great Variety on View at the 

Show-Rooms of the Inventors and Patentees, 

J. <fc E. SMITH, 

151, REGENT STREET, opposite Beak Street, London. 


5 sent post free. 

The Caspiato packs in a box two inches deep ; and this 
poi ability is obtained without interfering with the appear- 
ance of the Bonnet, which is made of all materials, and 
may be trimmed in the highest fashion : it is not more 
expensive, and surpasses all Bonnets for elegance, con- 
venience, and ligh tness . 



qpHE 

«*• PEI 


PERUKF‘ N ?h LE ^ I W S ^SAL HEAD 0r HAIR, OR. INVISIBLE 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 

P ARTIES desirous of Investing Money 

are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of DkpoS Prospectuses and Forms for opening 
accounts sen t free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Man aging Director. 

Id MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN 

| j NA.MES. _ LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, 
with Christian names embroidered by the nuns of Pan, 
' the” ew dietetch needle. Price Is. l*d ; by post for 

if stamps 6 French Mcscn Companv, 16, Oxford-street. 

M uslins of the past season.— 

The whole of the STOCK of the French Muslih 
Comranv to he CLEARED OUT at ndmn'm^ pnces 
for such goods. Patterns free.-16, Oxford-street. 
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AN ETERNAL 

PERFUME 
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I N consequence of the great variety of 

JL Counterfeit Labels of 

“ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 
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a vrur LABEL,” of so complicated and intricate 
fire S et excessive difficulty in iu execut.on, 

-- - , re modern processes of imitation. 

2 -turned circle, repeated One hundred and 

The LaDei surrouuumg «.«* i.; ng Bacon, & Co., and forms an original lacework groun . 
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Another portion contains the signature of the Proprietors in re in i, 

“JL ROWLAND & SONS.” 

Sold by them at 20, HATTON PARPEN. LONDON, and by Chemist, and rerfumers. _ 

the army. 

ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CA I ALOGUE OF 
OFFICERS’ FURNITURE, 

FOR THE nTrv 

BARRACK-ROOM. CAMP, AND HELD, 

forwarded post-free. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, MANUFACTURERS, 

18 & 22, WEST STRAND. 

SUMMERS’ COUGH AND VOICE LOZENGES. 

THE most ^agreeable ^ 

"meCHCAl' TEST^MO^NY^F^ract'from ^^J^Torengesf i^av^stuck^tfhe^’o^’evei^twoliouref anfmy 
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JAY’S MAISON DE NOUVEAUTES. 

SOUS LA DIRECTION 

D’ARTISTES DE GRAND TALENT ET D’EXPisRIENCE. ! 

LE PLUS GRAND &TABLISSEMENT DE LONDRES POUR LA YENTE DES 

MODES, FLEURS, MANTELETS, ET 
NOUVEAUTES, 

QUI SONT REVUES TOUTES LES SEMAINES DES MAISONS LES PLUS EN 

VOGUE DE PARIS. 

No. 246, REGENT STREET, 

VIS-A-VIS PRINCES STREET, IIANOVER SQUARE. 

A S many Ladies who honour the Messrs. JAY with their patronage have expressed 
a desire to be supplied by them with Coloured Millinery, Mantles, &c., when the period for 
the use ol Mourning apparel shall have expired, they have been induced at this suggestion to 
endeavour to meet the. exigency, by opening another Establishment in Regent Street, which is 
placed under the direction of the most experienced Artistes. 



MOURNING:— COURT, FAMILY, A COMPLIMENTARY. 

TIIE PROPRIETOR OF 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNNG WAREHOUSE, 

Pegs respectfully to remind Families whose bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had at this Establishment at a 
moment’s notice, affording a great saving to families; and the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
including dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply every necessary for the occasion, and suited 
to any grade or condition of the community. 

WIDOWS’ AND FAMILY MOURNING- 

Is always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either 
in Town or into the Country, and on the most reasonable terms. 


W. C. JAY, 247-249, REGENT STREET. 
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« Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver .Oil 

gestion too often consequent on the admuustrntion of the pale Newfound 
5- le TUP nil BEING MOREOVER, MUCH MORE PALATABLE, DR. GRANVILLE S 

SSoR? have’themsel^k^ expressed a preference for dr. de jonoh s 

LIGHT BROWN OIL ” 

Sold only in bottles, capsuled and labelled 

WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARI UKU, & , , COUNTRY by 

Dr. De Jongh’s sole Consignees, and sent by them to all parts of town , in the Country ny 

i oan^respec tsible^Chem ists^> , ^ ^ ^ (20 ounees)> 4 , yd . . Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


PARASOLS. 


W. & J. SANGSTER 

T)E(x respectfully to inform the No- 
bility and Gentry that they are prepared 
to offer to their notice, under the name of the 
PERSIAN, the most novel Parasol ever 
manufactured in this country, and for which 
they have just obtained Her Majesty’s Letters 
Patent. ‘ 

These Parasols are made of a peculiar silk i 
fabric, without any seam whatever, and are 
ornamented with Oriental patterns in the richest 
colours, warranted fast. 

The “ Persian” will be found to be in every 
respect the most unique and elegant Parasol 
ever offered to the public. 

They may be purchased wholesale of their 
sole Licensees, Messrs. Morland & Son, East- 
cheap, and of the Patentees. 
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SILK UMBRELLAS ON FOX’S PATENT 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BLEEDING HEART YARD. 

Jf Londo ? though in the old rustic road towards a suburb of 
note where in the days of William Shakespeare, author and sta-e- 

ulwT’ ^V'T R T l1 hlmtmg seats > howbeit no sport is left there 
f ? r , mntc ™ ? f ™ en > Bleedmg Heart Yard was to be found. A 
place much changed m feature and in fortune, yet with some relish of 
micienA greatness about it. Two or three mighty stacks of chimneys, 
and a few large dark rooms which had escaped being walled and sub- 
divided out of the recognition of their old proportions, gave the Yard a 
character It was inhabited by poor people, who ’set up their rest 
"f, 113 faded Rories, as Arabs of the desert pitch their tents anion- 
the fallen stones of the Pyramids; but there was a family sentimental 
feeling prevalent in the Yard, that it had a character sentlmentai 
As if the aspiring city had become puffed up in the very ground on 
which it stood the ground had so risen about Bleeding HeSt Yard that 
you got into it down a flight of steps which formed no part of the 
ongina! approach, and got out of it by a low gateway into a maze of 

the h'voi eetS ’ Wh A° h + , Went i ab ° Ut and about ’ tortuously ascending to 
he level again At this end of the Yard and over the gateway, was 

? 1110 * bl “ di ^ ■“”* 

whote r o ’f nfe f n er and m ° re ! ma S lnative inhabitants, including the 
whole of the tender sex, were loyal to the legend of a young lady of 

former times closely imprisoned in her chamber by a cniel fethe/for 
remaining rtrue to her own true love, and refusing to marry the suite 
he chose for her The legend related how that the young lady used 
to be seen up at her window behind the bars, murmuring a love-lorn 
song, of which the burden was, “Bleeding Heart, Bleeding Heart 

tbaUHsTeT’- Untd Sh ° f dlCd ' Jt was objected by the murderous party 
that this Refrain was notoriously the invention of a tambour-worker 

a spinster and romantic, still lodging in the Yard. But, forasmuch as 
all favorite legends must be associated with the affections, and as many 
more people fall m love than commit murder— which it may be hoped^ 
howsoever bad we are will continue unto the end of the world to bethe 
dispensation under which we shall live— the Bleeding Heart, Blcediu- 
Heart, bleeding away story, carried the day by a great maioritv’ 

Wn fll p th ° nei Shbourhood, showing the Bleeding Heart to have 
been the heraldic cognizance of the old family to whom the property 
had once belonged. And, considering that the hour-glass thel turned 
from jear to year was filled with the earthiest and coarsest sand, the 
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Bleeding Heart Yarders had reason enough for objecting to he despoiled 
of the one little golden grain of poetry that sparkled in it. 

Down into the Yard, by way of the steps, came Daniel Doyce, 
Mr. Meagles, and Clennam. Passing along the Yard, and between the 
open doors on either hand, all abundantly garnished with light children 
nursing heavy ones, they arrived at its opposite boundary, the gateway. 
Here Arthur Clennam stopped to look about him for the domicile of 
Plornish, plasterer: whose name, according to the custom of Londoners, 
Daniel Doyce had never seen or heard of to that hour. 

It was plain enough, nevertheless, as Little Dorrit had said ; over a 
lime-splashed gateway in the comer, within which Plornish kept a 
ladder and a barrel or two. The last house in Bleeding Heart Yard 
which she had described as his place of habitation, was a large house, let 
off to various tenants ; hut Plornish ingeniously hinted that he lived in 
the parlor, by means of a painted hand under his name, the forefinger of 
which hand (on which the artist had depicted a ring and a most elaborate 
nail of the genteelest form), referred all enquirers to that apartment. 

Parting from his companions, after arranging another meeting with 
Mr. Meagles, Clennam went alone into the entry, and knocked with his 
knuckles at the parlor-door. It was opened presently by a woman with 
a child in her arms, whose unoccupied hand was hastily re-arranging 
the upper part of her dress. This was Mrs. Plornish, and this maternal 
action was the action of Mrs. Plornish during a large part of her waking 
existence. 

Was Mr. Plornish at home? "Well, sir/’ said Mrs. Plornish, a 
civil woman, "not to deceive you, he’s gone to look for a job.” 

Hot to deceive you, was a method of speech with Mrs. Plornish. 
She would deceive you, under any circumstances, as little as might he ; 
hut she had a trick of answering in this provisional form. 

" Do' you think he will be hack soon, if I wait for him ?” 

"I have been expecting him,” said Mrs. Plornish, "this half-an- 
hour, at any minute of time. Walk in, sir.” 

Arthur entered the rather dark and close parlor (though it was lofty 
too), and sat down in the chair she placed for him. 

"Hot to deceive you, sir, I notice it,” said Mrs. Plornish, "and I 
take it kind of you.” 

He was at a loss to understand what she meant ; and by expressing 
as much in his looks, elicited her explanation. 

" It an’t many that comes into a poor place, that deems it worth their 
while to move their hats,” said Mrs. Plornish. "But people think 
more of it than people think.” 

Clennam returned, with an uncomfortable feeling in so very slight a 
courtesy being unusual, Was that all ! And stooping down to pinch 
the cheek of another young child who was sitting on the floor, staring 
at him, asked Mrs. Plornish how old that fine hoy was ? 

"Pour year just turned, sir,” said Mrs. Plornish. "He is a fine 
little fellow, an’t he, sir ? But this one is rather sickly.” She tenderly 
hushed the baby in her arms, as she said it. "You wouldn’t mind 
my asking if it happened to he a job as you was come about, sir, 
would you?” added Mrs. Plornish, wistfully. 

She asked it so anxiously, that if he had been in possession of any 
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kind of tenement, he would have had it plastered' a foot deep rather 
than answer, No. But he was obliged to answer No: and he saw a 
shade of disappointment on her face, as she cheeked a sigh, and looked 

wnm l0W fi i re ' The ^ ® aw ’ also ’ that Mrs - Homish was a young 
woman, made somewhat slatternly in herself and her belongings bv 

poverty ; and so dragged at by poverty and the children together! that 

TT u !°u rCeS nad . al 1 read y fragged her face into wrinkles. 

All such things as jobs,” said Mrs. Plomish, “seems to me to have 
gone under ground they do indeed.” (Herein Mrs. Plomish limited 
hei remark to the plastering trade, and spoke without reference to the 
Circumlocution Office and the Barnacle Family.) 

s ? di * calt . to S et work ? ” asked Arthur Clennam. 

Eeally hc if ’ * S °’” retUrned ' “ H ° is unfortunate. 

Eeally he was. He was one of those many wayfarers on the road of 

oossibW SC6 m t0 b +° a 1 ffllCtcd wlth supernatural corns, rendering it im- 
po ible for them to keep up even with their lame competitors. A 
willing, working, soft-hearted, not hard-headed fellow, Plomish took 
^ smoothl y a * eoutd be expected; but it was a rough one. 
It so rarely happened that anybody seemed to want him, it was such 

fndfmld n ff CaSe L Wheil f hl L P0W , ei , S wereinan y request, that his misty 
mind could not make out how it happened. He took it as it cam/ 

them^nrl h b in m aU IT!? of diffl culties, and tumbled out of 

them and by tumbling through life, got himself considerably bruised. 

Plnrni!b rf W l nt of 1 " oklng after J' 0bs ’ 1 am sure,” said Mrs. 
Plomish, lifting up her eyebrows, and searching for a solution of the 

problem between the bars of the grate; “ nor yet for want of working 

complain of worf ” 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ N ° ° ne CTer Wd m y ****** 

HeaX y 3 01 5“ T as \. the general misfortune of Bleeding 

From time to time there were public complaints* 

pathetically going about, of labor being scarce — which certain 

?bSf + ° -f kC c - xtraordmaril y iU. as though they had an 

absolute right to it on their own terms— but Bleedmg Heart Yard 

thiTdeman f\ Y X m Britain ’ was ne ver the better for 

huXXtiXl - That b ! gh -° ld ! amily ’ the Haruacles, had long been too 
busy with their great principle to look into the matter; and indeed 

ffifoThtfvff m d ° With their watchfulness in out-generaling 

wX h ’R h old families except the Stiltstalkings. 

W lie Mrs. Plomish spoke in these words of her absent lord her 
of^r rl- smcoth-checkcd. frcsh-colored, sandy-whiskered man 
,! 0 " g i m the legs, yielding at the knees, foolish in the face, 
flannel-jacketed, lime-whitened. “ This is Plomish, sir.” 

x . d T amC ’ ! sald Clenn T> risi ug, “ to beg the favor of a little con- 
versation with you, on the subject of the Dorrit family.” 

Yes TX b w° a ri sas n picious ' Seemed to scent a creditor. Said, “Ah, 
ics. \\ ell. He didn t know what satisfaction he could give any gentle- 
man respecting that family. Wh at might it be about, now? ” 8 

1 know you better,” said Clennam, smiling, “than you suppose ” 

n ,! l0rm l° bserved - not smilin S in r ctum, And yet he hadAt Xhe 
pleasure of being acquainted with the gentleman, neither. 
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said Arthur, “I know of your kind offices at second hand, 
but on the best authority. Through Little Dorr it.— I mean,” he 
explained, “ Miss Dorrit. ,, 

“ Mr. Clennam, is it ? Oh ! I’ve heard of you, sir. 

“ And I of you/' said Arthur. 

“ Please to sit down again, sir, and consider yourself welcome.— 
Why, yes,” said Plomish, taking a chair, and lifting the elder child 
upon his knee, that he might have the moral support of speaking to a 
stranger over his head, “ I have been on the wrong side of the Lock 
myself, and in that way we come to know Miss Dorrit. Me and my 
wife, we are well acquainted with Miss Dorrit. 

“ Intimate ! ” cried Mrs. Plornish. Indeed, she was so proud of the 
acquaintance, that she had awakened some bitterness of spirit m the 
Yard, by magnifying to an enormous amount the sum for which Miss 
Dorrit’ s father had become insolvent. The Bleeding Hearts resented 
her claiming to know people of such distinction. 

“It was her father that I got acquainted with first. And through 
getting acquainted with him, you see — why — I got acquainted with 
her,” said Plornish tautologically. 

<< I gee ’ ’ 

“ Ah ! And there’s manners! There’s polish ! There’s a gentle- 
man to have run to seed in the Marshalsea Jail ! Why, perhaps you 
are not aware,” said Plornish, lowering his voice, and speaking with a 
perverse admiration of what he ought to have pitied or despised, not 
aware that Miss Dorrit and her sister dursn’t let him know that they 
work for a living. Ho!” said Plornish, looking with a ridiculous 
triumph first at his wife, and then all round the room. “ Dursn’t let 
him know it, they dursn’t ! ” T 

“Without admiring him for that,” Clennam quietly observed, I 
am very sorry for him.” The remark appeared to suggest to Plornish, 
for the first time, that it might not be a very fine trait of character 
after all. He pondered about it for a moment, and gave it up. 

“As to me,” he resumed, “certainly Mr. Dorrit is as affable with 
me, I am sure, as I can possibly expect. Considering the differences 
and distances betwixt us, more so. But it’s Miss Dorrit that we were 


speaking of.” # , 0 „ 

“ True. Pray how did you introduce her at my mother s r 
Mr. Plornish picked a bit of lime out of his whisker, put it between 
his lips, turned it with his tongue like a sugar-plum, considered, 
found himself unequal to the task of lucid explanation, and appealing 
to his wife, said, “ Sally, you may as well mention how it was, old 


vv uiiitUi. . . , , 

“Miss Dorrit,” said Sally, hushing the baby from side to side, and 
laying her chin upon the little hand as it tried to disarrange the gown 
again, “ came here one afternoon with a bit of writing, telling that how 
she wished for needlework, and asked if it would be considered any lll- 
conwenience in case she was to give her address here. (Plornish 
repeated, her address here, in a low voice, as if he were making responses 
at church.) “Me and Plomish says, No, Miss Dorrit, no ill-conwemence, 
(Plornish repeated, no ill-conwenience,) “ and she wrote it in, according. 
Which then me and Plomish says, Ho Miss Dorrit! ” (Plornish repeated, 
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Ho Hiss Dorrit.) “ Have you thought of copying it three or four times, 
as the way to make it known in more places than one ? Ho, says Miss 
Dorrit, I have not, but I will. She copied it out according, on this 
table, in a sweet writing, and Plornish, he took it where he worked, 
having a job just then,” (Plornish repeated, job just then,) “ and likeways 
to the landlord of the Yard ; through which it was that Mrs. Clennam 
first happened to employ Miss Dorrit.” Plornish repeated, employ 
Miss Dorrit ; and Mrs. Plornish having come to an end, feigned to bite 
the fingers of the little hand as she kissed it. 

“ The landlord of the Yard,” said Arthur Clennam, “is ” 

“He is Mr. Casby, by name, he is,” said Plornish, “andPancks, he 
collects the rents. That,” added Mr. Plornish, dwelling on the subject, 
with a slow thoughtfulness that appeared to have no connexion with any 
specific object, and to lead him nowhere, “that is about what they are, 
you may believe me or not, as you think proper.” 

“Ay?” returned Clennam, thoughtful in his turn. “Mr. Casby, 
too ! An old acquaintance of mine, long ago ! ” 

Mr. Plornish did not see his road to any comment on this fact, and 
made none. As there truly was no reason why he should have the least 
interest in it, Arthur Clennam went on to the present purport of his 
visit; namely, to make Plornish the instrument of effecting Tip’s 
release, with as little detriment as possible to the self-reliance and self- 
helpfulness of the young man, supposing him to possess any remnant 
of those qualities : without doubt a very wide stretch of supposition. 
Plornish, having been made acquainted with the cause of action from 
the Defendant’s own mouth, gave Arthur to understand that the 
Plaintiff was “ a Chaunter ” — meaning, not a singer of anthems, but a 
seller of horses — and that he (Plornish) considered that ten shillings in 
the pound “would settle handsome,” and that more would be a waste 
of money. The Principal and instrument soon drove off together to a 
stable-yard in High Holborn, where a remarkably fine grey gelding, 
worth, at the lowest figure, seventy-five guineas (not taking into account 
the value of the shot he had been made to swallow, for the improvement 
of his form), was to be parted with for a twenty-pound note, in conse- 
quence of his having run away last week with Mrs. Captain Barbary of 
Cheltenham, who wasn’t up to a horse of his courage, and who, in mere 
spite, insisted on selling him for that ridiculous sum : or, in other words, 
on giving him away. Plornish, going up this yard alone and leaving 
his Principal outside, found a gentleman with tight drab legs, a rather 
old hat, a little hooked stick, and a blue neckerchief (Captain Maroon 
of Gloucestershire, a private friend of Captain Barbary); who happened 
to be there, in a friendly way, to mention these little circumstances con- 
cerning the remarkably fine grey gelding, to any real judge of a horse 
and quick snapper-up of a good thing, who might look in at that 
address as per advertisement. This gentleman, happening also to be 
the Plaintiff in the Tip case, referred Mr. Plornish to his solicitor, and 
declined to treat with Mr. Plornish, or even to endure his presence in 
the yard, unless he appeared there with a twenty-pound note: in which 
case only, the gentleman would augur from appearances that he meant 
business, and might be induced to talk to him. On this hint, Mr. Plor- 
nish retired to communicate with his Principal, and presently came 
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back with the required credentials. Then said Captain Maroon, “Now, 
how much time do you want to make up the other twenty in? Now, 
I’ll give you a month.” Then said Captain Maroon, when that 
wouldn’t suit, “ Now, I’ll tell what I’ll do With you. You shall get 
me a good hill at four months, made payable at a banking-house, tor 
the other twenty! ” Then said Captain Maroon, when that wouldn’t 
suit, “ Now, come ! Here’s the last I’ve got to say to you. You shall 
give me another ten down, and I’ll run my pen clean through it.” Then 
said Captain Maroon, when that wouldn’t suit, “Now, I’ll tell you what 
it is, and this shuts it up ; he has used me bad, but I’ll let him off for 
another five down and a bottle of wine; and if you mean done, say done, 
and if you don’t like it, leave it.” Finally said Captain Maroon, when 
that wouldn’t suit either, “Hand over, then! ” — And in consideration 
of the first offer, gave a receipt in full and discharged the prisoner. 

“ Mr. Plomish,” said Arthur, “ I trust to you, if you please, to keep 
my secret. If you will undertake to let the young man know that he is 
free, and to tell him that you were employed to compound for the debt 
by some one whom you are not at liberty to name, you will not only do 
me a service, but may do him one, and his sister also.” 

“The last reason, sir,” said Plomish, “would be quite sufficient. 
Your wishes shall be attended to.” 

“ A Friend has obtained his discharge, you can say if you please. A 
Friend who hopes that for his sister’s sake, if for no one else’s, he will 
make good use of his liberty.” 

“ Your wishes, sir, shall be attended to.” 

“ And if you will be so good, in your better knowledge of the family, 
as to communicate freely with me, and to point out to me any means by 
which you think I may be delicately and really useful to Little Dorrit, 
I shall feel under an obligation to you.” 

“ Don’t name it, sir,” returned Plornish, “it’ll be ekally a pleasure 
and a — it’ll be ekally a pleasure and a — .” Finding himself unable to 
balance his sentence after two efforts, Mr. Plornish wisely dropped it. 
He took Clennam’s card, and appropriate pecuniary compliment. 

He was earnest to finish his commission at once, and his Principal was 
in the same mind. So, his Principal offered to set him down at the 
Marshalsea Gate, and they drove in that direction over Elackfriars 
Eridge. On the way, Arthur elicited from his new friend, a confused 
summary of the interior life of Eleeding Heart Yard. They was all hard 
up there, Mr. Plomish said, uncommon hard up, to-bc-surc. Well, he 
couldn’t say how it was ; he didn’t know as anybody could say how it 
was; all he know’d was, that so it was. When a man felt, on his own 
back and in his own belly, that he was poor, that man (Mr. Plomish 
gave it as his decided belief) know’d well that poor he was somehow or 
another, and you couldn’t talk it out of him, no more than you could talk 
Eeef into him. Then you see, some people as was better off said, and 
a good many such people lived pretty close up to the mark themselves 
if not beyond it so he’d heerd, that they was “ improvident ” (that was 
the favourite word) down the Yard. For instance, if they see a man with 
his wife and children going to Hampton Court in a Wan, perhaps once 
in a year, they says, “ Hallo ! I thought you was poor, my improvident 
friend ! ” Why, Lord, how hard it was upon a man ! What was a man 
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to do ? He couldn’t go mollancholly mad, and even if lie did, you 
wouldn’t be the better for it. In Mr. Plornish’ s judgment, you would 
be the worse for it. Yet you seemed to want to make a man mollancholly 
mad. You was always at it — if not with your right hand, with your 
left. What was they a doing in the Yard ? Why, take a look at ’em 
and see. There was the girls and their mothers a working af their 
sewing, or their shoe-binding, or their trimming, or their waistcoat 
making, day and night and night and day, and not more than able to keep 
body and soul together after all — often not so much. There was people 
of pretty well all sorts of trades you could name, all wanting to work, and 
yet not able to get it. There was old people, after working all their lives, 
going and being shut up in the Workhouse, much worse fed and lodged 
and treated altogether, than — Mr. Plornish said manufacturers, but 
appeared to mean malefactors. Why, a man didn’t know where to turn 
himself, for a crumb of comfort. As to who was to blame for it, Mr. 
Plornish didn’t know who was to blame for it. He could tell you who 
suffered, but he couldn’t tell you whose fault it was. It wasn’t his 
place to find out, and who’d mind what he said, if he did find out ? 
He only know’d that it wasn’t put right by them what undertook that 
line of business, and that it didn’t come right of itself. And in brief 
his illogical opinion was, that if you couldn’t do nothing for him, you 
had better take nothing from him for doing of it ; so far as he could 
make out, that was about what it come to. Thus, in a prolix, gently- 
growling, foolish way, did Plornish turn the tangled skein of his estate 
about and about, like a blind man who was trying to find some begin- 
ning or end to it ; until they reached the prison gate. There, he left 
his Principal alone ; to wonder, as he rode away, how many thousand 
Plornishes there might be within a day or two’s journey of the Circum- 
locution Office, playing sundry curious variations on the same tune, 
which were not known by ear in that glorious institution. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PATRIARCHAL. 

The mention of Mr. Casby again revived, in Clennam’s memory, the 
smouldering embers of curiosity and interest which Mrs. Flintwinch 
had fanned on the night of his arrival. Flora Casby had been the beloved 
of his boyhood ; and Flora was the daughter and only child of wooden- 
headed old Christopher (so he was still occasionally spoken of by some 
irreverent spirits who had had dealings with him, and in whom fami- 
liarity had bred its proverbial result perhaps), who was reputed to be 
rich in weekly tenants, and to get a good quantity of blood out of the 
stones of several unpromising courts and alleys. 

After some days of enquiry and research, Arthur Clennam became 
convinced that the case of the Father of the Marshalsea was indeed a 
hopeless one, and sorrowfully resigned the idea of helping him to free- 
dom again. He had no hopeful enquiry to make, at present, concerning 
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Little Dorrit either ; but he argued with himself that it might, for any- 
thing he knew it might be serviceable to the poor child, if he renewed 
this acquaintance. It is hardly necessary to add, that beyond all doubt 
he would have presented himself at Mr. Casby’ s door, if there had been 
no Little Dorrit in existence ; for we all know how we all deceive 
ourselves — that is to say, how people in general, our profounder selves 
excepted, deceive themselves — as to motives of action. 

With a comfortable impression upon him, and quite an honest one in 
its way, that he was still patronising Little Dorrit in doing what had 
no reference to her, he found himself one afternoon at the corner of 
Mr. Casby’s street. Mr. Casby lived in a street in the Gray’s Inn Road, 
which had set off from that thoroughfare with the intention of running at 
one heat down into the valley, and up again to the top of Pentonville 
Hill ; but which had run itself out of breath in twenty yards, and had 
stood still ever since. There is no such place in that part now ; but it 
remained there for many years, looking with a baulked countenance at 
the wilderness patched with unfruitful gardens and pimpled with 
eruptive summer-houses, that it had meant to run over in no time. 

“ The house,” thought Clennam, as he crossed to the door, “is as little 
changed as my mother’s, and looks almost as gloomy. Rut the likeness 
ends outside. I know its staid repose within. The smell of its jars of 
old rose-leaves and lavender seems to come upon me even here.” 

When his knock, at the bright brass knocker of obsolete shape, brought 
a woman-servant to the door, those faded scents in truth saluted him like 
wintry breath that had a faint remembrance in it of the bygone spring. 
He stepped into the sober, silent, air-tight house — one might have fancied 
it to have been stifled by Mutes in the Eastern manner — and the door, 
closing again, seemed to shut out sound and motion. The furniture was 
formal, grave, and quaker-like, but well-kept ; and had as prepossessing 
an aspect, as anything, from a human creature to a wooden stool, that is 
meant for much use and is preserved for little, can ever wear. There was 
a grave clock, ticking somewhere up the staircase; and there was a song- 
less bird in the same direction, pecking at his cage as if he were ticking 
too. The parlor-fire ticked in the grate. There was only one person 
on the parlor-hearth, and the loud watch in his pocket ticked audibly. 

The servant-maid had ticked the two words “ Mr. Clennam ” so softly 
that she had not been heard ; and he consequently stood, within the door 
she had closed, unnoticed. The figure of a man advanced in life, 
whose smooth grey eyebrows seemed to move to the ticking as the fire- 
light flickered on them, sat in an arm-chair, with his list shoes on the 
rug, and his thumbs slowly revolving over one another. This was 
old Christopher Casby — recognisable at a glance — as unchanged in 
twenty years and upwards, as his own solid furniture — as little touched 
by the influence of the varying seasons, as the old rose-leaves and old 
lavender in his porcelain jars. 

Perhaps there never was a man, in this troublesome world, so trouble- 
some for the imagination to picture as a boy. And yet he had changed 
very little in his progress through life. Confronting him, in the room in 
which he sat, was a boy’s portrait, which anybody seeing him would 
have identified as Master Christopher Casby, aged ten : though disguised 
with a haymaking rake, for which he had had, at any time, as much 
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taste or use as for a diving-bell ; and sitting (on one of his own legs) 
upon a bank of violets, moved to precocious contemplation by the spire 
ot a village church. There was the same smooth face and forehead, the 
same calm blue eye, the same placid air. The shining bald head, which 
looked so very large because it shone so much ; and the long grey hair 
at its sides and back, like floss silk or spun glass, which looked so very 
benevolent because it was never cut ; were not, of course, to be seen in 
the boy as in the old man. Nevertheless, in the Seraphic creature with 
the haymaking rake, were clearly to be discerned the rudiments of the 
Patriarch with the list shoes. 

Patriarch was the name which many people delighted to give him. 
Various old ladies in the neighbourhood spoke of him as The Last of the 
Patriarchs. So grey, so slow, so quiet, so impassionate, so very bumpy 
in the head, Patriarch was the word for him. He had been accosted in 
the streets, and respectfully solicited to become a Patriarch for painters 
and for sculptors : with so much importunity, in sooth, that it would 
appear to be beyond the Pine Arts to remember the points of a Patriarch, 
or Ao invent one. Philanthropists of both sexes had asked who he was, 
and on being informed, “ Old Christopher Casby, formerly Town-agent 
to Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle/’ had cried in a rapture of disappointment, 
“ Oh ! why, with that head, is he not a benefactor to his species ! Oh ! 
why? with that head, is he not a father to the orphan and a friend to 
the friendless ! ’ With that head, however, he remained old Christopher 
Casby, proclaimed by common report rich in house property; and with 
that, head, he now sat in his silent parlor. Indeed it would be the 
height of unreason to expect him to be sitting there without that head. 

Arthur Clennam moved to attract his attention, and the grey eye- 
brows turned towards him. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Clennam, “ I fear you did not hear me 
announced ? ” 

“ No, sir, I did not. Did you wish to see me, sir ? ” 

“ I wished to pay my respects.” 

Mr. Casby seemed a feather’s weight disappointed by the last words, 
haying perhaps prepared himself for the visitor’s wishing to pay some- 
thing else. “ Have I the pleasure, sir,” he proceeded — “ take a chair, 
if you please — have I the pleasure of knowing — ? Ah ! truly, yes, I 
think I have ! I believe I am not mistaken in supposing that I am 
acquainted with those features? I think I address a gentleman of 
whose return to this country I was informed by Mr. Flint winch? ” 

“ That is your present visitor.” 

“ Really ! Mr. Clennam ? ” 

“ No other, Mr. Casby.” 

“ ^ r - Clennam, I am glad to see you. How have you been since 
we met ? ” 

Without thinking it worth while to explain that in the course of some 
quarter of a century he had experienced occasional slight fluctuations in 
his health and spirits, Clennam answered generally that he had never 
been better, or something equally to the purpose ; and shook hands with 
the possessor of “ that head,” as it shed its patriarchal light upon him. 

“ We are older, Mr. Clennam,” said Christopher Casby. 

“ We are — not younger,” said Clennam. After this wise remark he 
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felt that he was scarcely shining with brilliancy, and became aware 
that he was nervous. 

“ And your respected father,” said Mr. Casby, u is no more ! I was 
grieved to hear it, Mr. Clennam, I was grieved.” 

Arthur implied in the usual way that he felt infinitely obliged to him. 

“ There was a time,” said Mr. Casby, “ when your parents and my- 
self were not on friendly terms. There was a little family misunder- 
standing among us. Your respected mother was rather j ealous of her son, 
maybe ; when I say her son, I mean your worthy self, your worthy self.” 

His smooth face had a bloom upon it, like ripe wall-fruit. What with 
his blooming face, and that head, and his blue eyes, he seemed to be 
delivering sentiments of rare wisdom and virtue. In like manner, his 
physiognomical expression seemed to teem with benignity. Nobody 
could have said where the wisdom was, or where the virtue was, or where 
the benignity was ; but they all seemed to be somewhere about him. 

“ Those times, however,” pursued Mr. Casby, “ are past and gone, 
past and gone. I do myself the pleasure of making a visit to your 
respected mother occasionally, and of admiring the fortitude and 
strength of mind with which she bears her trials, bears her trials.” 

When he made one of these little repetitions, sitting with his hands 
crossed before him, he did it with his head on one side and a gentle smile, 
as if he had something in his thoughts too sweetly profound to be put 
into words. As if he denied himself the pleasure of uttering it, lest he 
should soar too high; and his meekness therefore preferred to be un- 
meaning. )f 

4 ‘ I have heard that you were kind enough on one of those occasions, 
said Arthur, catching at the opportunity as it drifted past him, “ to 
mention Little Dorrit to my mother.” 

“Little — ? Dorrit? That’s the seamstress who was mentioned 
to me by a small tenant of mine? Yes, yes. Dorrit? That’s the 
name. Ah, yes, yes ! You call her Little Dorrit? ” 

No road in that direction. Nothing came of the cross-cut. It led 
no further. 

“ My daughter Flora,” said Mr. Casby, “ as you may have heard 
probably, Mr. Clennam, was married and established in life, several 
years ago. She had the misfortune to lose her husband when she had 
been married a few months. She resides with me again. She will be glad 
to see you, if you will permit me to let her know that you are here. 

“ By all means,” returned Clennam. “ I should have preferred the 
request, if your kindness had not anticipated me.” 

Upon this, Mr. Casby rose up in his list shoes, and with a slow, 
heavy step (he was of an elephantine build), made for the door. He 
had a long wide-skirted bottle-green coat on, and a bottle-green pair 
of trowsers, and a bottle-green waistcoat. The Patriarchs were not 
dressed in bottle-green broadcloth, and yet his clothes looked patriarchal. 

He had scarcely left the room, and allowed the ticking to become audible 
again, when a quick hand turned a latchkey in the house-door, opened it, 
and shut it. Immediately afterwards, a quick and eager short dark 
man came into the room with so much way upon him, that he was 
within a foot of Clennam before he could stop. 

“ Halloa ! ” he said. 
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Clennam saw no reason why he should not say “ Halloa ! ” too. 

<l What’s the matter? ” said the short dark man 
u I have not heard that anything is the matter,” returned Clennam. 
il Where’s Mr. Casby ? ” asked the short dark man, looking about. 
“He will be here directly, if you want him.” 

“ I want him ? ” said the short dark man. “ Don’t you ? ” 

This elicited a word or two of explanation from Clennam, during the 
delivery of which the short dark man held his breath and looked at 
him. He was dressed in black, and rusty iron grey ; had jet black beads 
of eyes ; a scrubby little black chin ; wiry black hair striking out from 
his head in prongs, like forks or hair-pins ; and a complexion that was 
very dingy by nature, or very dirty by art, or a compound of nature 
and art. He had dirty hands and dirty broken nails, and looked as if 
he had been in the coals ; he was in a perspiration, and snorted and 
sniffed and puffed and blew, like a little laboring steam-engine. 

“Oh! ” said he, when Arthur had told him how he came to be 
there. “Yerywell. That’s right. If he should ask for Pancks, will 
you be so good as to say that Pancks is come in? ” And so, with a 
snort and a puff, he worked out by another door. 

How, in the old days at home, certain audacious doubts respecting the 
last of the Patriarchs, which were afloat in the air, had, by some forgotten 
means, come in contact with Arthur’s sensorium. He was aware of 
motes and specks of suspicion, in the atmosphere of that time ; seen 
through which medium, Christopher Casby was a mere Inn signpost 
without any Inn — an invitation to rest and be thankful, when there 
was no place to put up at, and nothing whatever to be thankful for. 
He knew that some of these specks even represented Christopher as 
capable of harboring designs in “ that head,” and as being a crafty 
impostor. Other motes there were which showed him as a heavy, 
selfish, drifting Pooby, who, having stumbled, in the course of his 
unwieldy jostlings against other men, on the discovery that to get 
through life with ease and credit, he had but to hold his tongue, keep 
the bald part of his head well polished, and leave his hair alone, had 
had just cunning enough to seize the idea and stick to it. It was 
said that his being town-agent to Lord Decimus Tite Parnacle was 
referable, not to his having the least business capacity, but to his 
looking so supremely benignant that nobody could suppose the property 
screwed or jobbed under such a man; also, that for similar reasons he 
now got more money out of his own wretched lettings, unquestioned, 
than anybody with a less knobby and less shining crown could possibly 
have done. In a word, it was represented (Clennam called to mind, 
alone in the ticking parlor) that many people select their models, much 
as the painters, just now mentioned, select theirs ; and that, whereas 
in the Loyal Academy some evil old ruffian of a Dogstealer will annually 
be found embodying all the cardinal virtues, on account of his eyelashes, 
or his chin, or his legs (thereby planting thorns of confusion in the breasts 
of the more observant students of nature), so, in the great social Exhi- 
bition, accessories are often accepted in lieu of the internal character. 

Calling these things to mind, and ranging Mr. Pancks in a row with 
them, Arthur Clennam leaned this day to the opinion, without quite 
deciding on it, that the last of the Patriarchs was the drifting Pooby 
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aforesaid, with the one idea of keeping the bald part of his head highly 
polished : and that, much as an unwieldy ship in the Thames river 
may sometimes be seen heavily driving with the tide, broadside on, 
stern first, in its own way and in the way of everything else, though 
making a great show of navigation, when all of a sudden, a little coaly 
steam-tug will bear down upon it, take it in tow, and bustle off with it; 
similarly, the cumbrous Patriarch had been taken in tow by the snort- 
ing Pancks, and was now following in the wake of that dingy little craft. 

The return of Mr. Casby, with his daughter Flora, put an end to 
these meditations. Clennam’s eyes no sooner fell upon the object of 
his old passion, than it shivered and broke to pieces. 

Most men will be found sufficiently true to themselves to be true to 
an old idea. It is no proof of an inconstant mind, but exactly the 
opposite, when the idea will not bear close comparison with the reality, 
and the contrast is a fatal shock to it. Such was Clennam’s case. In 
his youth he had ardently loved this woman, and had heaped upon 
her all the locked-up wealth of his affection and imagination. That 
wealth had been, in his desert home, like Eobinson Crusoe’s money ; 
exchangeable with no one, lying idle in the dark to rust, until he 
poured it out for her. Ever since that memorable time, though he had, 
until the night of his arrival, as completely dismissed her from any 
association with his Present or Future as if she had been dead (which 
she might easily have been for anything he knew), he had kept the old 
fancy of the Past unchanged, in its old sacred place. And now, after all, 
the last of the Patriarchs coolly walked into the parlor, saying in effect, 
“Be good enough to throw it down and dance upon it. This is Flora.”' 

Flora, always tall, had grown to be very broad too, and short of breath; 
but that was not much. Flora, whom he had left a lily, had become a 
peony ; but that was not much. Flora, who had seemed enchanting in 
all she said and thought, was diffuse and silly. That was much. 
Flora, who had been spoiled and artless long ago, was determined to be 
spoiled and artless now. That was a fatal blow. 

This is Flora ! 

“ I am sure,” giggled Flora, tossing her head with a caricature of 
her girlish manner, such as a mummer might have presented at her own 
funeral, if she had lived and died in classical antiquity, “I am ashamed 
to see Mr. Clennam, I am a mere fright, I know he’ll find me fearfully 
changed, I am actually an old woman, it’s shocking to be so found out, 
it’s really shocking ! ” 

He assured her that she was just what he had expected, and that 
time had not stood still with himself. 

“ Oh ! But with a gentleman it’s so different and really you look 
so amazingly well that you have no right to say anything of the kind, 
while, as to me you know — oh ! ” cried Flora with a little scream, “ I 
am dreadful ! ” 

The Patriarch, apparently not yet understanding his own part in the 
drama under representation, glowed with vacant serenity. 

“ But if we talk of not having changed,” said Flora, who, whatever 
she said, never once came to a full stop, “look at Papa, is not Papa 
precisely what he was when you went away, isn’t it cruel and unna- 
tural of Papa to be such a reproach to his own child, if we go on in 
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this way much longer people who don’t know us will begin to suppose 
that I am Papa’s Mama ! ” 

That must be a long time hence, Arthur considered. 

** Oh Mr. Clennam you insincerest of creatures,” saidPlora, “I per- 
ceive already you have not lost your old way of paying compliments, your 
old way when you used to pretend to be so sentimentally struck you know 
at least I don t mean that, I — oh I don’t know what I mean ! ” 
Here Flora tittered confusedly, and gave him one of her old glances. 

The Patriarch, as if he now began to perceive that his part in the piece 
was to get off the stage as soon as might be, rose, and went to the door by 
which Pancks had worked out, hailing that Tug by name. He received an 
answer from some little Dock beyond, and was towed out of sight 
directly. & 

“ . Y ou mustn’t think of going yet,” said Flora— Arthur had looked 
at his hat, being in a ludicrous dismay, and not knowing what to do ; 

“you could never be so unkind as to think of going, Arthur I mean 

Mr. Arthur — or I suppose Mr. Clennam would be far more proper but 

I am sure I don’t know what I’m saying— without a word about the 
dear old days gone for ever, however when I come to think of it I dare 
say it would be much better not to speak of them and it’s highly pro- 
bable that you have some much more agreeable engagement and J pray 
let Me be the last person in the world to interfere with it though there 
ic as a time, but I am running into nonsense again.” 

Was it possible that Flora could have been such a chatterer, in the 
^ . she referred to ? Could there have been anything like her present 
disjointed volubility, in the fascinations that had captivated him ? 

“ Indeed I have little doubt,” said Flora, running on with astonishing 
speed, and pointing her conversation with nothing but commas, and 
very few of them, “ that you are married to some Chinese lady, being 
m China so long and being in business and naturally desirous to settle 
and extend your connection nothing was more likely than that you 
should propose to a Chinese lady and nothing was more natural 
I am sure than that the Chinese lady should accept you and 
think herself very well off too, I only hope she’s not a Pagodian 
dissenter.” 

“ I am not,” returned Arthur, smiling in spite of himself, “ married 
to any lady, Flora.” 

“ °h good gracious me I hope you never kept yourself a bachelor so 
long on my account!” tittered Flora; “but of course you never did why 
should you, pray don t answer, I don’t know where I’m running to, oh 
do tell me something about the Chinese ladies whether their eyes’are 
really so long and narrow always putting me in mind of mother-of-pearl 
fish at cards and do they really wear tails down their back and plaited 
too or is it only the men, and when they pull their hair so very tight off 
their foreheads don’t they hurt themselves, and why do they stick little 
bells all over their bridges and temples and hats and things or don’t they 
really do it ! ” Flora gave him another of her old glances. Instantlv 
she went on again, as if he had spoken in reply for some time. 

“ Then it’s all true and they really do ! good gracious Arthur ! 

pray excuse^ me old habit — Mr. Clennam far more proper — what a 
country to live in for so long a time, and with so many lanterns and 
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umbrellas too bow very dark and wet tbe climate ought to be and no 
doubt actually is, and the sums of money that must he made by those 
two trades where everybody carries them and hangs them everywhere, 
the little shoes too and the feet screwed back in infancy is quite sur- 
prising, what a traveller you are ! ” 

In his ridiculous distress, Clennam received another of the old glances, 
without in the least knowing what to do with it. 

“Dear dear,” said Flora, “only to think of the changes at home Arthur 
— cannot overcome it, seems so natural, Mr. Clennam far more proper 
— since you became familiar with the Chinese customs and language 
which I am persuaded you speak like a Native if not better for you were 
always quick and clever though immensely difficult no doubt, I am sure 
the tea chests alone would kill me if I tried, such changes Arthur — I 
am doing it again, seems so natural, most improper — as no one could 
have believed, who could have ever imagined Mrs. Pinching when I 
can’t imagine it myself! ” 

“ Is that your married name ? ” asked Arthur, struck, in the midst of 
all this, by a certain warmth of heart that expressed itself in her tone 
when she referred, however oddly, to the youthful relation in which 
they had stood to one another. “ Mnching ? ” 

“ Pinching oh yes isn’t it a dreadful name, but as Mr. P said when 
he proposed to me which he did seven times and handsomely consented 
I must say to be what he used to call on liking twelve months after all, 
he wasn’t answerable for it and couldn’t help it could he, Excellent man., 
not at all like you but excellent man ! ” 

Plora had at last talked herself out of breath for one moment. One 
moment; for she recovered breath in the act of raising a minute corner 
of her pocket-handkerchief to her eye, as a tribute to the ghost of the 
departed Mr. P, and began again. 

“No one could dispute, Arthur — Mr. Clennam — that it’s quite 
right you should be formally friendly to me under the altered circum- 
stances and indeed you couldn’t be anything else, at least I suppose 
not you ought to know, but I can’t help recalling that there was a time 
when things were very different.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Pinching,” Arthur began, struck by the good tone again. 

“ Oh not that nasty ugly name, say Plora ! ” 

“ Plora. I assure you, Plora, I am happy in seeing you once more, 
and in finding that, like me, you have not forgotten the old foolish 
dreams, when we saw all before us in the light of our youth and hope.” 

“You don’t seem so,” pouted Plora, “ you take it very coolly, but 
however I know you are disappointed in me, I suppose the Chinese 
ladies — Mandarinesses if you call them so — are the cause or perhaps I 
am the cause myself, it’s just as likely.” 

“No, no,” Clennam entreated, “ don’t say that.” 

“ Oh I must you know,” said Plora, in a positive tone, “what non- 
sense not to, I know I am not what you expected, I know that very well.” 

In the midst of her rapidity, she had found that out with the quick 
perception of a cleverer woman. The inconsistent and profoundly 
unreasonable way in which she instantly went on, nevertheless, to inter- 
weave their long-abandoned hoy and girl relations with their present 
interview, made Clennam feel as if he were lightheaded. 
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a One remark,” said Mora, giving their conversation, without the 
slightest notice and to the great terror of Clennam, the tone of a love- 
quarrel, “I wish to make, one explanation I wish to offer, when your 
Mama came and made a scene of it with my Papa and when I was 
called down into the little breakfast room where they were looking at 
one another with your Mama’s parasol between them seated on two 
chairs like mad bulls what was I to do ! ” 

“My dear Mrs. Pinching,” urged Clennam — “ all so long ago and so 

long concluded, is it worth while seriously to ” 

“ I can’t, Arthur,” returned Plora, “be denounced as heartless by the 
whole society of China without setting myself right when I have the 
opportunity of doing so, and you must be very well aware that there was 
Paul and Virginia which had to be returned and which was returned 
without note or comment, not that I mean to say you could have 
written to me watched as I was but if it had only come back with a red 
wafer on the cover I should have known that it meant Come to Pekin 
Nankeen and "What’s the third place, barefoot.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Pinching, you were not to blame, and I never blamed 
you. We were both too young, too dependent and helpless, to do any- 
thing but accept our separation. — Pray think how long ago,” gently 
remonstrated Arthur. 

“One more remark,” proceeded Plora with unslackened volubility, 
“I wish to make, one more explanation I wish to offer, for live days I 
had a cold in the head from crying which I passed entirely in the back 
drawing-room — there is the back drawing-room still on the first floor 
and still at the back of the house to confirm my words — when that 
dreary period had passed a lull succeeded years rolled on and Mr. P 
became acquainted with ns at a mutual friend’s, he was all attention 
he called next day he soon began to call three evenings a week and to 
send in little things for supper, it was not love on Mr. P’s part it was 
adoration, Mr. P proposed with the full approval of Papa and what 
could I do ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever,” said Arthur, with the cheerfulest readiness, 
“ but what you did. Let an old friend assure you of his full conviction 
that you did quite right.” 

“ One last remark,” proceeded Plora, rejecting common-place life 
with a wave of her hand, “ I wish to make, one last explanation I wish 
to offer, there was a time ere Mr. P first paid attentions incapable of 
being mistaken, but that is past and was not to be, dear Mr. Clennam 
you no longer wear a golden chain you are free I trust you may be 
happy, here is Papa who is always tiresome and putting in his nose 
everywhere where he is not wanted.”, 

With these words, and with a hasty gesture fraught with timid 
caution — such a gesture had Clennam’ s eyes been familiar with in the 
old time — poor Plora left herself, at eighteen years of age, a long long 
way behind again ; and came to a full stop at last. 

Or rather, she left about half of herself at eighteen years of age 
behind, and grafted the rest on to the relict of the late Mr. P ; thus 
making a moral mermaid of herself, which her once boy-lover contem- 
plated with feelings wherein his sense of the sorrowful and his sense 
of the comical were curiously blended. 
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For example. As if there were a secret understanding between herself 
and Clennam of the most thrilling nature ; as if the first of a train of 
post-chaises and four, extending all the way to Scotland, were at that 
moment round the corner ; and as if she couldn’t (and wouldn’t) have 
walked into the Parish Church with him, under the shade of the family 
umbrella, with the Patriarchal blessing on her head, and the perfect 
concurrence of all mankind ; Flora comforted her soul with agonies of 
mysterious signalling, expressing dread of discovery. With the sensation 
of becoming more and more lightheaded every minute, Clennam saw 
the relict of the late Mr. F enjoying herself in the most wonderful 
manner, by putting herself and him in their old places, and going 
through all the old performances — now, when the stage was dusty, 
when the scenery was faded, when the youthful actors were dead, when 
the orchestra was empty, when the lights were out. And still, through 
all this grotesque revival of what he remembered as having once been 
prettily natural to her, he could not but feel that it revived at sight of 
him, and that there was a tender memory in it. 

The Patriarch insisted on his staying to dinner, and Flora signalled 
“ Yes !” Clennam so wished he could have done more than stay to 
dinner — so heartily wished he could have found the Flora that had 
been, or that never had been — that he thought the least atonement he 
could make for the disappointment he almost felt ashamed of, was to 
give himself up to the family desire. Therefore, he stayed to dinner. 

Pancks dined with them. Pancks steamed out of his little dock at 
a quarter before six, and bore straight down for the Patriarch, who 
happened to be then driving, in an inane manner, through a stagnant 
account of Bleeding Heart Yard. Pancks instantly made fast to him 
and hauled him out. 

“ Bleeding Heart Yard?” said Pancks, with a puff and a snort. 
“ It’s a troublesome property. Don’t pay you badly, but rents are 
very hard to get there. You have more trouble with that one place, 
than with all the places belonging to you.” 

Just as the big ship in tow gets the credit, with most spectators, of 
being the powerful object, so the Patriarch usually seemed to have said 
himself whatever Pancks said for him. 

“ Indeed?” returned Clennam, upon whom this impression was so 
efficiently made by a mere gleam of the polished head, that he spoke 
the ship instead of the Tug. “ The people are so poor there ? ” 

“ You can’t say, you know,” snorted Pancks, taking one of his dirty 
hands out of his rusty iron-grey pockets to bite his nails, if he could find 
any, and turning his beads of eyes upon his employer, “ whether they’re 
poor or not. They say they are, but they all say that. When a man 
says he’s rich, you’re generally sure he isn’t. Besides, if they are 
poor, you can’t help it. You’d be poor yourself if you didn’t get your 
rents.” 

“ True enough,” said Arthur. 

“ You’re not going to keep open house for all the poor of London,” 
pursued Pancks. “ You’re not going to lodge ’em for nothing. You’re 
not going to open your gates wide and let ’em come free. Hot if ycu 
know it, you an’t.” 

Mr. Casby shook his head, in placid and benignant generality. 
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“If a man takes a room of you at half-a-crown a week, and when the 
week comes round hasn’t got the half-crown, you say to that man 

^h Ibi Ve y ° U S ° ^ T m ’o thcn ? If you haven,t g Qt the one thing’ 
h6 , ° ther? What W you keen and done with 
joui monej . What do you mean by it? What are you up to ? That’s 
what you say to a man of that sort; and if you didn’t say it, more 
shame tor you . Mr. Pancks here made a singular and startling noise 
produced by a strong blowing effort in the region of the noset unat- 
tended by any result but that acoustic one. 

, T ou kave some extent of such property about the east and north- 
east here, I believe? ” saidClennam, doubtful which of the two to address. 

nortH Jl Ctty Wel - % Td I aneks ' “ You’re not particular to east or 
north-east, any point ot the compass will do for you. What you want 

? f°° d v V6St “f nt and a quick retm ' n ' You take where you can 
nncl it. You an t nice as to situation — not you.” 

There was a fourth and most original figure in the Patriarchal tent, 
who also appeared before dinner. This was an amazing little old 

onT^fiff lth ii a face . llke a ® ta ™8 wooden doll too cheap for expression, 
and a stiff yellow wig perched unevenly on the top of her head, as if 
the child who owned the doll had driven a tack tlirough it anywhere 
so that it only got fastened on. Another remarkable thing in this little 
old woman was, that the same child seemed to have damaged her face 
in two or three places with some blunt instrument in the nature of a 
spoon; her countenance, and particularly the tip of her nose, presenting 
the phenomena of several dints, generally answering to the bowl of 
that article A further remarkable thing in this little old woman was, 
that she had no name but Mr. P’s Aunt. 

She broke upon the visitor’s view under the following circumstances : 
Flora said, when the first dish was being put on table, perhaps 
Mr. tie nn am might not have hoard that Mr. F had left her a legacy ? 
Clennam in return implied his hope that Mr. F had endowed the wife 
whom he adored, with the greater part of his worldly substance, if not 
with all Flora said, oh yes, she didn’t mean that, Mr. F had made a 
beautiful will, but lie had left her as a separate legacy, his Aunt. She 
tien went out of the room to fetch the legacy, and, on her return, 
rather triumphantly presented “ Mr. F’s Aunt.” 

The major characteristics discoverable by the stranger in Mr. F’s Aunt 
were extreme severity and grim taciturnity ; sometimes interrupted by 
a propensity to offer remarks, m a deep warning voice, which, being 
totady uncalled for by anything said by anybody, and traceable to no 
association ot ideas, confounded and terrified the mind. Mr. F’s Aunt 
may have thrown in these observations on some system of her own, and it 
may have been ingenious, or even subtle ; but the key to it was wanted. 

the neatly-served and well-cooked dinner (for everything about the 
Patriarchal household promoted quiet digestion) began with some soup, 
some tried soles, a butter-boat of shrimp, sauce, and a dish of potatoes, 
the conversation still turned on the receipt of rents. Sir. F’s Aunt 
after regarding the company for ten minutes with a malevolent gaze,’ 
delivered tbe following fearful remark. 

When we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander was stole by tinkers.” 
Mi. Pancks courageously nodded his head and said, “ All right. 
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ma’am.” But the effect of this mysterious communication upon Clennam, 
was absolutely to frighten him. And another circumstance invested 
this old lady with peculiar terrors. Though she was always staring, 
she never acknowledged that she saw any individual. The polite 
and attentive stranger would desire, say, to consult her inclinations 
on the subject of potatoes. His expressive action would he hopelessly 
lost upon her, and what could he do ? H o man could say, *• Mr. E’s 
Aunt, will you permit me?” Every man retired from the spoon, as 
Clennam did, cowed and baffled. 

There was mutton, a steak, and an apple-pie — nothing in the remotest 
way connected with ganders — and the dinner went on like a disenchanted 
feast, as it truly was. Once upon a time Clennam had sat at that table 
taking no heed of anything but Elora ; now the principal heed he took 
of Elora was, to observe, against his will, that she was very fond of 
porter, that she combined a great deal of sherry with sentiment, and 
that if she were a little overgrown, it was upon substantial grounds. 
The last of the Patriarchs had always been a mighty eater, and he dis- 
posed of an immense quantity of solid food with the benignity of a good 
soul who was feeding some one else. Mr. Pancks, who was always 
in a hurry, and who referred at intervals to a little dirty note-hook 
which he kept beside him (perhaps containing the names of the 
defaulters he meant to look up by way of dessert), took in his victuals 
much as if he were coaling ; with a good deal of noise, a good deal of 
dropping about, and a puff and a snort occasionally, as if he were 
nearly ready to steam away. 

All through dinner, Elora combined her preseht appetite for eating 
and drinking, with her past appetite for romantic love, in a way that 
made Clennam afraid to lift his eyes from his plate ; since he could not 
look towards her without receiving some glance of mysterious meaning 
or warning, as if they were engaged in a plot. Mr. E’s Aunt sat 
silently defying him with an aspect of the greatest bitterness, until the 
removal of the cloth and the appearance of the decanters, when she 
originated another observation — struck into the conversation like a clock, 
without consulting anybody. 

Elora had just said “ Mr. Clennam, will you give me a glass of port 
for Mr. E’s Aunt?” 

“ The Monument near London Bridge,” that lady instantly pro- 
claimed, “ was put up arter the Great Eire of London; and the Great 
Eire of London was not the fire in which your uncle George’s work- 
shops was burned down.” 

Mr. Pancks, with his former courage, said, “ Indeed, ma’am? All 
right ! ” But appearing to he incensed by imaginary contradiction, or 
other ill-usage, Mr. E’s Aunt, instead of relapsing into silence, made 
the following additional proclamation. 

“ I hate a fool ! ” 

She imparted to this sentiment, in itself almost Solomonic, so ex- 
tremely injurious and personal a character, by levelling it straight at 
the visitor’s head, that it became necessary to lead Mr. E’s Aunt from 
the room. This was quietly done by Elora; Mr. E’s Aunt offering 
no resistance, hut enquiring on her way out “ What he come there for, 
then?” with implacable animosity. 
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WJien Flora returned, she explained that her legacy was a clever old 
lady, but was sometimes a little singular, and “took dislikes pecu- 
liarities of which Flora seemed to be proud rather than otherwise. As 
Flora’s good nature shone in the case, Clennam had no fault to find 
with the old lady for eliciting it, now that he was relieved from the 
terrors of her presence ; and they took a glass or two of wine in peace. 
Foreseeing then that the Pancks would shortly get under weigh, and 
that the Patriarch would go to sleep, he pleaded the necessity of visit- 
ing his mother, and asked Mr. Pancks in which direction he was going? 

“ Citywards, sir,” said Pancks. 

“ Shall we walk together ? ” said Arthur. 

“Quite agreeable,” said Pancks. 

Meanwhile Flora was murmuring in rapid snatches for his ear, that 
there was a time and that the past was a yawning gulf however and 
that a golden chain no longer bound him and that she revered the 
memory of the late Mr. F and that she should be at home to-morrow 
at half-past one and that the decrees of Fate were beyond recall and 
that she considered nothing so improbable as that he ever walked on 
the north-west side of Gray’s-Inn Gardens at exactly four o’clock in the 
afternoon. He tried at parting to give his hand in frankness to the 
existing Flora— not the vanished Flora, or the Mermaid — but Flora 
wouldn t have it, couldn t have it, was wholly destitute of the power 
of separating herself and him from their bygone characters. He left 
the house miserably enough ; and so much more lightheaded than ever, 
that if it had not been his good fortune to be toAved aAvay, he might, 
for the first quarter of an hour, have drifted anyAvhere. 

When he began to come to himself, in the cooler air and the absence 
of Flora, he found Pancks at full speed, cropping such scanty pasturage 
of nails as he could find, and snorting at intervals. These, in con- 
junction Avith one hand in his pocket and his roughened hat hind side 
before, Avere evidently the conditions under which he reflected. 

“ A fresh night ! ” said Arthur. 

Yes, it s pretty fresh,” assented Pancks. “As a stranger, you feel the 
climate more than I do, I dare say. Indeed I haven’t got time to feel it.” 

“You lead such a busy life ?” 

“ Yes, I have always some of ’em to look up, or something to look 
after. Put I like business,” said Pancks, getting on a little faster. 

“ What’s a man made for? ” 

“For nothing else ? ” said Clennam. 

Pancks put the counter question, “ What else ? ” It packed up, in 
the smallest compass, a weight that had rested on Clennam’ s life ; and 
he made no answer. 

“ That’s Avhat I ask our Aveekly tenants,” said Pancks. “ Some of 
’em Avill pull long faces to me, and say, Poor as you see us, master, we’re 
always grinding, drudging, toiling, every minute we’re awake. I say 
to them, What else are you made for? It shuts them up. They haven’t 
a Avord to answer. What else are you made for ? That clinches it.” 

“Ah dear, dear, dear! ” sighed Clennam. 

“Here am I,” said Pancks, pursuing his argument with the weekly 
tenant. “ What else do you suppose I think I am made for ? Hothing. 
Rattle me out of bed early, set me going, give me as short a time as 
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you like to bolt my meals in, and keep me at it. Keep me always at 
it, I’ll keep yon always at it, you keep somebody else always at it. ^Ihere 
you are, with the TV hole Duty of Man in a commercial country. 

When they had walked a ‘little further in silence, Clennam said : 

“ Have you no taste for anything, Mr. Pancks ? ” 

“ What’s taste?” dryly retorted Pancks. 

“ Let us say inclination.” # < 

“I have an inclination to get money, sir,” said Pancks, “ if you 11 
show me how.” He blew ofl that sound again, and it occurred to his 
companion for the first time that it was his way of laughing. He was 
a singular man in all respects ; he might not have been quite in earnest, 
but that the short, hard, rapid manner in which he shot out these 
cinders of principles, as if it were done by mechanical revol\ency, 
seemed irreconcilable with banter. 

“ You are no great reader, I suppose?” said Clennam. 

“Never read anything but letters and accounts. Never collect any- 
thing but advertisements relative to next of kin. If that' s a taste, I 
have got that. You’re not of the Clennams of Cornwall, Mr. Clennam.” 

“ Not that I ever heard of.” 

u I know you’re not. I asked your mother, sir. She has too much 
character to let a chance escape her.” 

u Supposing I had been of the Clennams of Cornwall ? 

“ You’d have heard of something to your advantage.” 

“ Indeed ! I have heard of little enough to my advantage, for some 

time.” ; 

“ There’s a Cornish property going a begging, sir, and not a Cornish 
Clennam to have it for the asking, 1 ” said Pancks, taking his note-book 
from his breast pocket and putting it in again. “ I turn off here. I 
wish you good night.” 

“ Good night!” said Clennam. But the Tug suddenly lightened, 
and, untrammeled by having any weight in tow, was already puffing 
away into the distance. 

They had crossed Smithfield together, and Clennam was left alone at 
the corner of Barbican. He had no intention of presenting himself in his 
mother’s dismal room that night, and could not have felt more depressed 
and cast away if he had been in a wilderness. He turned slowly down 
Aldersgate Street, and was pondering his way along towards Saint 
Paul’s, purposing to come into one of the great thoroughfares for the 
sake of their light and life, when a crowd of people flocked towards 
him on the same pavement, and he stood aside against a shop to let them 
pass. As they came up, he made out that they were gathered round a 
something that was carried on men’s shoulders. He soon saw that it 
was a litter, hastily made of a shutter or some such thing ; and a 
recumbent figure upon it, and the scraps of conversation in the crowd, 
and a muddy bundle earned by one man, and a muddy hat carried by 
another, informed him that an accident had occurred. The litter stopped 
under a lamp before it had passed him half a dozen paces, for some 
re-adjustment of the burden ; and, the crowd stopping too, he found 
himself in the midst of the array. 

u An accident going to the Hospital?” he asked an old man beside 
him, who stood shaking his head, inviting conversation. 
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cs ; said the man, “ along of thorn Mails. They ought to he pro- 
secuted and fined, them Mails. They come a racing out of Lad Lane 
and Wood Street at twelve or fourteen mile a hour, them Mails do. 
The only wonder is, that people an’t killed oftener by them Mails.” 

“ This person is not killed, I hope ? ” 

“ I don’t know ! ” said the man, “it an’t for the want of a wall in them 
Mails, if he an’t.” The speaker having folded his arms, and set in 
eomfortably to address his depreciation of them Mails to any of the 
bystanders who would listen, several voices, out of pure sympathy with 
the sufferer, confirmed him ; one voice saying to Clennam, ‘ ‘ They’re a 
public nuisance, them Mails, sir;” another, “ I see one on ’em pull up 
within half a inch of a boy, last night another, “ 1 see one on ’em go 
over a cat, sir — and it might have been your own mother;” and all 
representing, by implication, that if he happened to possess any public 
influence, he could not use it better than against them Mails. 

. “ Why, a native Englishman is put to it every night of his life, to save 
his life from them Mails,” argued the first old man; “and lie knows when 
they’re a coming round the corner, to tear him limb from limb. What 
can you expect from a poor foreigner who don’t knownothing about ’em ! ” 
“ Is this a foreigner ? ’’ said Clennam, leaning forward to look. 

In the midst of such replies as “Frenchman, sir,” “Porteghee, sir,” 

1 Dutchman, sir,’ “ Prooshan, sir,” and other conflicting testimony, he 
now heard a feeble voice asking, both in Italian and in French, for 
water. A general remark going round, in reply, of “ Ah, poor fellow, he 
says he’ll never get over it; and no wonder ! ” Clennam begged to be 
allowed to pass, as he understood the poor creature. He was immedi- 
ately handed to the front, to speak to him. 

“ First, he wants some water,” said he, looking round. (A dozen 
good fellows dispersed to get it.) “ Are you badly hurt, my friend ? ” 
he asked the man on the litter, in Italian. 

“ Yes, sir ; yes, yes, yes. It’s my leg, it’s my leg. Put it pleases 
me to hear the old music, though I am very bad.” 

“You are a traveller? Stay! See the water! Let me give vou 
some.” 

They had rested the litter on a pile of paving stones. It was at a 
convenient height from the ground, and by stooping he could lightly 
raise the head with one hand, and hold the glass to the lips with the 
other. A little, muscular, brown man, with black hair and white teeth. 
A lively face, apparently. Ear-rings in his ears. 

“ That’s well. You are a traveller ? ” 

“ Surely, sir.” 

“ A stranger in this city ? ” 

“ Surely, surely, altogether. I am arrived this unhappy evening;.” 

“ From what country ? ” 

“Marseilles.” 

Why, see there ! I also ! Almost as much a stranger here as you, 
though born here, I came from Marseilles a little while ago. Don’t be 
cast down. The face looked up at him imploringly, as he rose from 
wiping it, and gently replaced the coat that covered the writhing figure. 

I won t leave you, till you shall be well taken care of. Courage ! 
You will be very much better, lialf-an-hour hence.” 
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“ All ! Altro, Altro ! ” cried the poor little man, in a faintly incre- 
dulous tone ; and as they took him up, hung out his right hand to give 
the forefinger a hack-handed shake in the air. 

Arthur Clennam turned ; and walking beside the litter, and saying 
an encouraging word now and then, accompanied it to the neighbouring 
hospital of Saint Bartholomew. None of the crowd but the bearers and 
he being admitted, the disabled man was soon laid on a table in a cool, 
methodical way, and carefully examined by a surgeon: who was as near 
at hand, and as ready to appear, as Calamity herself. “ He hardly knows 
an English word,” said Clennam; “ is he badly hurt?” “Let us know 
all about it first,” said the surgeon, continuing his examination with a 
business-like delight in it, “ before we pronounce.” 

After trying the leg with a finger and two fingers, and one hand and 
two hands, and oyer and under, and up and down, and in this direction 
and in that, and approvingly remarking on the points of interest to 
another gentleman who joined him, the surgeon at last clapped the 
patient on the shoulder, and said, “ He won’t hurt. He’ll do very well. 
It’s difficult enough, but we shall not want him to part with his leg this 
time.” Which Clennam interpreted to the patient, who was full of 
gratitude, and, in his demonstrative way, kissed both the interpreter’s 
hand and the surgeon’s, several times. 

“It’s a serious injury, I suppose ?” said Clennam. 

“Ye-es,” replied the surgeon, with the thoughtful pleasure of an 
artist, contemplating the work upon his easel. “Yes, it’s enough. 
There’s a compound fracture above the knee, and a dislocation below. 
They are both of a beautiful kind.” He gave the patient a friendly 
clap on the shoulder again, as if he really felt that he was a very good 
fellow indeed, and worthy of all commendation for having broken his 
leg in a manner interesting to science. 

“ He speaks Erench? ” said the surgeon. 

“ Oh yes, he speaks Erench.” 

“He’ll be at no loss here, then. — You have only to hear a little pain 
like a brave fellow, my friend, and to be thankful that all goes as well as it 
does, ’ ’ he added, in that tongue, ‘ ‘ and you’ll walk again to a marvel. Now, 
let us see whether there’s anything else the matter, and how our ribs are.” 

There was nothing else the matter, and our ribs were sound. 
Clennam remained until everything possible to be done had been skilfully 
and promptly done— the poor belated wanderer in a strange land movingly 
besought that favor of him— and lingered by the bed to which he was 
in due time removed, until he had fallen into a doze. Even then he 
wrote a few words for him on his card, with a promise to return 
to-morrow, and left it to be given to him when he should awake. 

All these proceedings occupied so long, that it struck eleven o’clock 
at night as he came out at the Hospital Gate. He had hired a lodging 
for the present in Covent Garden, and he took the nearest way to that 
quarter, by Snow Hill and Holbom. 

Left to himself again, after the solicitude and compassion of his 
last adventure, he was naturally in a thoughtful mood. As naturally, 
he could not walk on thinking for ten minutes, without recalling Flora. 
She necessarily recalled to him his life, with all its misdirection and 
little happiness. 
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When he got to his lodging, he sat down before the dying fire, as he 
had stood at the window of his old room looking out upon the blackened 
forest of chimneys, and turned his gaze back upon the gloomy vista by 
which he had come to that stage in his existence. So long, so bare, so 
blank. Ho childhood ; no youth, except for one remembrance ; the one 
remembrance proved, only that day, to be a piece of folly. 

It was a misfortune to him, trifle as it might have been to another. 
For, wdiile all that was hard and stern in his recollection, remained 
Heality on being proved — was obdurate to the sight and touch, and 
relaxed nothing of its old indomitable grimness — the one tender recol- 
lection of his experience would not bear the same test, and melted away. 
He had foreseen this, on the former night, when he had dreamed with 
waking eyes ; but he had not felt it then ; and he had now. 

He was a dreamer in such wise, because he was a man who had deep- 
rooted in his nature, a belief in all the gentle and good things his life 
had been without. Ered in meanness and hard dealing, this had rescued 
him to be a man of honorable mind and open hand. Ered in coldness 
and severity, this had rescued him to have a warm and sympathetic 
heart. Ered in a creed too darkly audacious to pursue, through its process 
of reversing the making of man in the image of his Creator to the making 
of his Creator in the image of an erring man, this had rescued him to 
judge not, and in humility to be merciful, and have hope and charity. 

And this saved him still from the whimpering weakness and cruel 
selfishness of holding that because such a happiness or such a 
virtue had not come into his little path, or worked well for him, 
therefore it was not in the great scheme, but was reducible, when 
found in appearance, to the basest elements. A disappointed mind he 
had, but a mind too firm and healthy for such unwholesome air. 
Leaving himself in the dark, it could rise into the light, seeing it shine 
on others and hailing it. 

Therefore, he sat before his dying fire, sorrowful to think upon the 
way by which he had come to that night, yet not strewing poison on 
the way by which other men had come to it. That he should have 
missed so much, and at his time of life should look so far about him for 
any staff to bear him company upon his downward journey and cheer it, 
was a just regret. He looked at the fire from which the blaze departed, 
from which the after-glow subsided, in which the ashes turned grey, 
from which they dropped to dust, and thought, “How soon I too shall 
pass through such changes, and be gone !” 

To review his life, was like descending a green tree in fruit and 
flower, and seeing all the branches wither and drop off one by one, as 
he came down towards them. 

“ From the unhappy suppression of my youngest days, through the 
rigid and unloving home that followed them, through my departure, my 
long exile, my return, my mother 7 s welcome, my intercourse with her 
since, down to the afternoon of this day with poor Flora , 77 said Arthur 
Clennam, “ what have I found !” 

His door was softly opened, and these spoken words startled him, 
and came as if they were an answer : 

“ Little Dorrit . 77 


CHAPTER XIY. 


LITTLE DORMT’s PARTY. 

Aethttr Clennam rose hastily, and saw her standing at the door. 
This history must sometimes see with Little Donit’s eyes, and shall 
begin that course by seeing him. 

Little Dorrit looked into a dim room, which seemed a spacious one to 
her, and grandly furnished. Courtly ideas of Covcnt Garden, as a place 
with famous cotfee-houses, where gentlemen wearing gold-laced coats 
and swords had quarrelled and fought duels; costly ideas of Covent 
Garden, as a place where there were flowers in winter at guineas a-piece, 
pine-apples at guineas a pound, and peas at guineas a pint ; picturesque 
ideas of Covent Garden, as a place where there was a mighty theatre, 
showing wonderful and beautiful sights to richly-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, and which was for ever far beyond the reach of poor Fanny 
or poor uncle; desolate ideas of Covent Garden, as having all those 
arches in it, where the miserable children in rags among whom she had 
just now passed, like young rats, slunk and hid, fed on offal, huddled 
together for warmth, and were hunted about (look to the rats young 
and old, all ye Barnacles, for before God they are eating away our 
foundations, and will bring the roofs on our heads!); teeming "ideas 
of Covent Garden, as a place of past and present mystery, romance, 
abundance, want, beauty, ugliness, fair counby gardens, and foul 
street-gutters, all confused together, — made the room dimmer than it 
was, in Little Dorrit’ s eyes, as they timidly saw it from the door. 

At first in the chair before the gone-out fire, and then turned round 
wondering to see her, was the gentleman whom she sought. The 
brown, grave gentleman, who smiled so pleasantly, who was so frank 
and considerate in his manner, and yet in whose earnestness there was 
something that reminded her of his mother, with the great difference 
that she was earnest in asperity and he in gentleness. Now he regarded 
her with that attentive and enquiring look before which Little Dorrit’ s 
eyes had always fallen, and before which they fell still. 

“ My poor child ! Here at midnight ? ” 

“ I said Little Dorrit, sir, on purpose to prepare you. I knew you 
must be very much surprised.” 

“ Are you alone ? ” 

“No, sir, I have got Maggy with me.” 

Considering her entrance sufficiently prepared for by this mention of 
her name, Maggy appeared from the landing outside, on the broad 
grin. She instantly suppressed that manifestation, however, and became 
fixedly solemn. 

“And I have no fire,” said Clennam. “And you are — ” He 
was going to say so lightly clad, but stopped himself in what would 
have been a reference to her poverty, saying instead, “And it is so 
cold.” 
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Tutting the chair from which he had risen, nearer to the grate, he 
made her sit down in it ; and hurriedly bringing wood and coal, heaped 
them together and got a blaze. “ Your foot is like marble, my child • ” 
^ h a ' ji. a PP ene< ^ touch it, while stooping on one knee at his work 
ot kindling the lire ; “ put it nearer the warmth.” Little Dorrit thanked 
him hastily. It was quite warm, it was very warm ! It smote upon 
his heart to feel that she hid her thin, worn shoe. 

Little Dorrit was not ashamed of her poor shoes. He knew her 
story, and it was not that. Little Dorrit had a misgiving that he might 
blame her father, if he saw them; that he might think, “ why did he 
dmeto-day, and leave this little creature to the mercy of the cold stones ! ” 
^he had no belief that it would have been a just reflection ; she simply 
knew, by experience, that such delusions did sometimes present them- 
selvc^ to people. It was a part of her father’s misfortunes that they did 
“Before I say anything else,” Little Dorrit began, sitting before the 
pale lire, and raising her eyes again to the face which in its harmonious 
look of interest, and pity, and protection, she felt to be a mystery far 
above her m degree, and almost removed beyond her guessing at • 
may I tell you something, sir ? ” 

“Yes, my child.” 

A slight shade of distress fell upon her, at his so often calling her a 
child. She was surprised that he should see it, or think of such a 
slight thing ; but he said directly : 

. wanted a tender word, and could think of no other. As you 
just now gave yourself the name they give you at my mother’s, and as 
that is the name by which I always think of you, let me call you 
Little Dorrit.” J 

Thank you, sir, I should like it better than any name.” 

“ Little Dorrit.” 

“Little mother,” Maggy (who had been falling asleep) put in, as a 
correction. 

“It’s all the same, Maggy,” returned Dorrit, “ all the same.” 

“Is it all the same, mother? ” 

“Just the same.” 

Maggy laughed, and immediately snored. In Little Dorrit’s eyes and 
ears, the uncouth figure and the uncouth sound were as pleasant as 
could be. There was a glow of pride in her big child, overspreading 
her face, when it again met the eyes of the grave brown gentleman, 
bhe wondered what he was thinking of, as he looked at Maggy and her. 
ohe thought what a good father he would be. How, with some such 
look, he would counsel and cherish his daughter. 

“ What I was going to tell you, sir,” said Little Dorrit, “is, that 
my brother is at large.” 

Arthur was rejoiced to hear it, and hoped he would do well. 

. “ what I was going to tell you, sir,” said Little Dorrit, trembling 
m all her little figure and in her voice, “ is, that I am not to know 
whose generosity released him — am never to ask, and am never to 
be told, and am never to thank that gentleman with all my grateful 
heart ! ” , 

He would probably need no thanks, Clennam said. Yery likely he 
would be thankful himself (and with reason), that he had had the means 
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and chance of doing a little service to her, who well deserved a 
great one. 

“And what I was going to say, sir, is,” said Little Dorrit, trembling 
more and more, “that if I knew him, and I might, I would tell him 
that he can never, never know how I feel his goodness, and how my 
good father would feel it. And what I was going to say, sir, is, that 
if I knew him, and I might — hut I don’t know him and I must not — I 
know that ! — I would tell him that I shall never any more lie down to 
sleep, without having prayed to Heaven to bless him and reward him. 
And if I knew him, and I might, I would go down on my knees to 
him, and take his hand and kiss it, and ask him not to draw it away, 
hut to leave it — 0 to leave it for a moment — and let my thankful tears 
fall on it, for I have no other thanks to give him !” 

Little Dorrit had put his hand to her lips, and would have kneeled to 
him ; hut he gently prevented her, and replaced her in her chair. Her 
eyes, and the tones of her voice, had thanked him far better than she 
thought. He was not able to say, quite as composedly as usual, “There, 
LittleDorrit ; there, there, there ! We will suppose that you did know 
this person, and that you might do all this, and that it was all done. And 
now tell me, who am quite another person — who am nothing more than 
the friend who begged you to trust him — why you are out at midnight, 
and what it is that brings you so far through the streets at this late 
hour, my slight, delicate,” child was on his lips again, “Little Dorrit!” 

“Maggy and I have been to-night,” she answered, subduing herself 
with the quiet effort that had long been natural to her, “to the theatre 
where my sister is engaged.” 

“ And oh ain’t it a ’Ev’nly place,” suddenly interrupted Maggy, who 
seemed to have the power of going to sleep and waking up whenever she 
chose. “Almost as good as a hospital. Only there ain’t no Chicking in it.” 

Here she shook herself, and fell asleep again. 

“ "We went there,” said Little Dorrit, glancing at her charge, “because 
I like sometimes to know, of my own knowledge, that my sister is doing 
well ; and like to see her there, with my own eyes, when neither she nor 
ITncle is aware. It is very seldom indeed that I can do that, because 
when I am not out at work I am with my father, and even when I am 
out at work I hurry home to him. But I pretend to-night that I am 
at a party.” 

As she made the confession, timidly hesitating, she raised her eyes to 
the face, and read its expression so plainly that she answered it. 

“ Oh no, certainly ! I never was at a party in my life.” 

She paused a little under his attentive look, and then said, “ I hope 
there is no harm in it. I could never have been of any use, if I had 
not pretended a little.” 

She feared that he was blaming her in his mind, for so devising to 
contrive for them, think for them, and watch over them, without their 
knowledge or gratitude ; perhaps even with their reproaches for sup- 
posed neglect. But what was really in his mind, was the weak figure 
with its strong purpose, the thin worn shoes, the insufficient dress, and 
the pretence of recreation and enjoyment. He asked where the sup- 
posititious party was ? At a place -where she worked, answered Little 
Dorrit, blushing. She had said very little about it ; only a few words 
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to make her father easy. Her father did not believe it to be a grand 
party— indeed he might suppose that. And she glanced for an instant 
at the shawl she wore. 

“ 14 is the night,” said Little Dorrit, “ that I have ever been 
away from home. And London looks so large, so barren, and so wild ” 
In Little Domt’s eyes, its vastness under the black sky was awful • a 
tremor passed over her as she said the words. 

“ But thls is not >” sho added, with the quiet effort again, “ what I have 
eome to trouble you with, sir. My sister’s having found a friend, a lady 
she has told me of and made me rather anxious about, was the first cause 
ol my coming away from home. And being away, and coming (on pur- 
pose) round by where you lived, and seeing a light in the window - ” 

Not for the first time. No, not for the first time. In Little Dorrit’ s 
eyes, the outside of that window had been a distant star, on other nights 
than this. She had toiled out of her way, tired and troubled, to look 
up at it, and wonder about the grave brown gentleman from so far off 
who had spoken to her as a friend and protector. 

“There were three things,” said Little Dorrit, “that I thought I 
would like to say, if you were alone and I might come up-stairs, hirst 
what I have tried to say, hut never can — never shall ” 

“Hush, hush ! That is done with, and disposed of. Let us pass to 
the second,” said Clennam, smiling her agitation away, making the 
blaze shine upon her, and putting wine and cake and fruit towards her 
on the table. 

1 ^ h ink, said Little Dorrit — “ this is the second thing, sir — I think 
Mrs. Clennam must have found out my secret, and must know where I 
come from and where I go to. Where I live, I mean.” 

“ Indeed ? ” returned Clennam, quickly. He asked her, after a short 
consideration, why she supposed so. 

“I think,” replied Little Dorrit, “ that Mr. Plintwinch must have 
watched me.” 

And why, Clennam asked, as he turned his eyes upon the fire, bent 
his brows, and considered again ; why did she suppose that ? 

“I have met him twice. Both times near home. Both times at 
night, when I was going back. Both times I thought (though that may 
easily be my mistake), that he hardly looked as if he had met me bv 
accident.” J 

“ Did he say anything ? ” 

“ No ; he only nodded and put his head on one side.” 

“ The devil take his head ! ” mused Clennam, still looking at the fire* 
“it’s always on one side.” 

He roused himself to persuade her to put some wine to her lips, and 
to touch something to eat — it was very difficult, she was so timid and 
shy — and then said, musing again : 

“ Is my mother at all changed to you ? ” 

Oh, not at all. bhe is just the same. I wondered whether I had 
better tell her my history. I wondered whether I might— I mean 
whether you would like me to tell her. I wondered,” said Little Dorrit' 
looking at him m a suppliant way, and gradually withdrawing her eyes as 
he looked at her, “ whether you would advise me what I ought to do.” 

“ Little Dorrit,” said Clennam ; and the phrase had already begun, 
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between those two, to stand for a hundred gentle phrases, according to 
the varying tone and connexion in which it was used ; “ do nothing. I 
will have some talk with my old friend, Mrs. Affery. Do nothing, 
Little Dorrit — except refresh yourself with such means as there are 
here. I entreat you to do that.” 

“ Thank you, I am not hungry. Nor,” said Little Dorrit, as he 
softly put her glass towards her, “ nor thirsty. — I think Maggy might 
like something, perhaps.” 

“We will make her find pockets presently for all there is here,” said 
Clennam ; “ but before we awake her, there was a third thing to say.” 

“ Yes. You will not be offended, sir ? ” 

“ I promise that, unreservedly.” 

“ It will sound strange. I hardly know how to say it. Don’t think 
it unreasonable or ungrateful in me,” said Little Dorrit, with returning 
and increasing agitation. 

“No, no, no. I am sure it will be natural and right. I am not 
afraid that I shall put a wrong construction on it, whatever it is.” 

“ Thank you. You are coming back to see my father again ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“You have been so good and thoughtful as to write him a note, say- 
ing that you are coming to-morrow ? ” 

“ Oh, that was nothing ! Yes.” 

“ Can you guess,” said Little Dorrit, folding her small hands tight in 
one another, and looking at him with all the earnestness of her soul 
looking steadily out of her eyes, “ what I am going to ask you not to 
do ? ” 


“ I think I can. But I may be wrong.” 

“ No, you are not wrong,” said Little Dorrit, shaking her head. “ If 
we should want it so very, very badly that we cannot do without it, let 
me ask you for it.” 

“ I will, — I will.” 

“ Don’t encourage him to ask. Don’t understand him, if he does 
ask. Don’t give it to him. Save him and spare him that, and you 
will be able to think better of him! ” 

Clennam said — not very plainly, seeing those tears glistening in her 
anxious eyes — that her wish should be sacred with him. 

“You don’t know what he is,” she said; “you don’t know what he 
really is. How can you, seeing him there all at once, dear love, and 
not gradually, as I have done ! You have been so good to us, so deli- 
cately and truly good, that I want him to be better in your eyes than 
in anybody’s. And I cannot bear to think,” cried Little Dorrit, 
covering her tears with her hands, “ I cannot bear to think, that you 
of all the world should see him in his only moments of degradation ! ” 

“Pray,” said Clennam, “do not be so distressed. Pray, pray, 
Little Dorrit ! This is quite understood now.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Thank you ! I have tried very much to keep 
myself from saying this ; I have thought about it, days and nights ; but 
when I knew for certain you were coming again, I made up my mind 
to speak to you. Not because I am ashamed of him,” she dried her 
tears quickly, “but because I know him better than any one does, and 
love him, and am proud of him.” 
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° f v 11S W ? lght > Little Dorrit was nervously anxious to be 
g “ ,, ^ agg 7 tcmg broad awake, and in the act of distantly gloating 
x7f, th ? fr. ult and cakes with chuckles of anticipation, Clennam made 
the best diversion in his power by pouring her out a glass of wine 

wh!dn, ShC d ft ank m a SeneS ° f , l0Ud 8macks ’ P uttin S few hand upon her 
windpipe after every one, and saying, breathless, with her eyes in a 

V cry prominent -state, “ Oh ain’t it d’licious! Ain’t it hospitallv ! ” 
When she had finished the wine.and these encomiums, he charged her 
iVmJT basket (she was never without her basket) with every 
eatable thing upon the table, and to take especial care to leave no scrap 
behind. Maggy s pleasure in doing this, and her little mother’s 

ST m s ? em S plcased ’ was as good a turn as circumstances 

could have given to the late conversation. 

“Eut the gates will have been locked long ago,” said Clennam 
suddenly remembering it. “ Where are you going ? ” 9 

, 'ii 1 , am g oin g to Maggy’s lodging,” answered Little Lorrit. “I 

shall be quite safe, quite well taken care of.” 

o-o alonT^ aCC ° mpany y ° U there >” Sdd Clennam - “ I cannot let you 

t -TT p . ra y t° ave us to go there by ourselves. Pray do ! ” beeped 
-Little Lorrit. 

She was so earnest in the petition, that Clennam felt a delicacy in 
°f ll J * msc ^ upon her : the rather, because he could well under- 
s tana that Maggy s lodging was of the obscurest sort. “ Come Maeev ” 
said Little Dorrit, cheerily “we shall do very well; we know the 
wa y> by this time, Maggy? 

“ Yes, yes, little mother; we know the way,” chuckled Maggy. 
And away they went. Little Dorrit turned at the door to say “ God 
bless you . She said it very softly, but perhaps she may have been 
as audible above— who knows !— as a whole cathedral choir. 

Arthur Clennam suffered them to pass the corner of the street, before 
he followed at a distance ; not with any idea of encroaching a second 
time on Little Dornt’s privacy, but to satisfy his mind by seeing her 
secure, in the neighbourhood to which she was accustomed. So diminu- 
tive she looked, so fragile and defenceless against the bleak damp 
weather, flitting along in the shuffling shadow of her charge, that he 
telt, in his compassion, and in his habit of considering her a child apart 
rom the rest of the rough world, as if he would have been glad to 
take her up m his arms and carry her to her journey’s end. 

In course of time she came into the leading thoroughfare Avhere the 
Marshal sea was, and then he saw them slacken their pace, and soon 
turn down a bye-street. He stopped, felt that he had no right to go 
urther, and. slowly left them. He had no suspicion that they ran any 
risk of being houseless until morning ; had no idea of the truth, until 
long, long afterwards. 

. T; Said Little Dorrit > when they stopped at a poor dwelling all 
in darkness, and heard no sound on listening at the door, “Now, this 
is a good lodging for you, Maggy, and we must not give offence. Con- 
sequently, we will only knock twice, and not very loud; and if we 
cannot wake them so, we must walk about till day.” 

Once, Little Dorrit knocked with a careful hand, and listened. 
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Twice, Little Dorrit knocked with a careful hand, and listened. All 
was close and still. 1 ‘ Maggy, we must do the best we can, my dear. 
We must be patient, and wait for day.” 

It was a chill dark night, with a damp wind blowing, when they 
came out into the leading street again, and heard the clocks strike 
half-past one. “In only five hours and a half,” said Little Dorrit, 
“we shall be able to go home.” To speak of home, and to go and look 
at it, it being so near, was a natural sequence. They went to the 
closed gate, and peeped through into the courtyard. “ I hope he is 
sound asleep,” said Little Dorrit, kissing one of the bars, “ and does 
not miss me.” 

The gate was so familiar, and so like a companion, that they put 
down Maggy’s basket in a corner to serve for a seat, and keeping close 
together, rested there for some time. While the street was empty and 
silent, Little Dorrit was not afraid ; but when she heard a footstep at a 
distance, or saw a moving shadow among the street lamps, she was 
startled, and whispered, “Maggy, I see some one. Come away!” 
Maggy would then wake up more or less fretfully, and they would 
wander about a little, and come back again. 

As long as eating was a novelty and an amusement, Maggy kept up 
pretty well. But, that period going by, she became querulous about 
the cold, and shivered and whimpered. “ It will soon be over, dear,” 
said Little Dorrit, patiently. “Oh it’s all very tine for you, little 
mother,” returned Maggy, “but I’m a poor thing, only ten years old.” 
At last, in the dead of the night, when the street was very still indeed, 
Little Dorrit laid the heavy head upon her bosom, and soothed her to 
sleep. And thus she sat at the gate, as it were alone ; looking up at 
the stars, and seeing the clouds pass over them in their wild flight — 
which was the dance at Little Dorrit’ s party. 

“ If it really was a party!” she thought once, as she sat there. “ If 
it was light and warm and beautiful, and it was our house, and my poor 
dear was its master, and had never been inside these walls. And if Mr. 
Clennam was one of our visitors, and we were dancing to delightful 
music, and were all as gay and lighthearted as ever we could be ! I 
wonder — ” Such a vista of wonder opened out before her, that she sat 
looking up at the stars, quite lost; until Maggy was querulous again, 
and wanted to get up and walk. 

Three o’clock, and half-past three, and they had passed over London 
Bridge. They had heard the rush of the tide against obstacles ; had 
looked down, awed, through the dark vapor on the river ; had seen little 
spots of lighted water where the bridge lamps were reflected, shining 
like demon eyes, with a terrible fascination in them for guilt and misery. 
They had shrunk past homeless people, lying coiled up in nooks. They 
had run from drunkards. They had started from slinking men, whistling 
and signing to one another at bye comers, or running away at full 
speed. Though everywhere the leader and the guide, Little Dorrit, 
happy for once in her youthful appearance, feigned to cling to and rely 
upon Maggy. And more than once some voice, from among a knot of 
brawling or prowling figures in their path, had called out to the rest, to 
“ let the woman and the child go by ! ” 

So, the woman and the child had gone by, and gone on, and five had 
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sounded from the steeples. They were walking slowly towards the 
east, already looking for the first pale streak of day, when a woman 
came after them. 

“ What are you doing with the child ? ” she said to Maggy. 

She was young— far too young to he there, Heaven knows !— and 
neither ugly nor wicked-looking. She spoke coarsely, but with no 
naturally coarse voice ; there was even something musical in its sound 
“ What are you doing with yourself?” retorted Maggy, for want of 
a better answer. 

“ Can’t you see, without my telling you?” 

“ I don’t know as I can,” said Maggy. 

“ Killing myself. Now I have answered you, answer me. What 
are you doing with the child? ” 

The supposed child kept her head drooped down, and kept her form 
close at Maggy’s side. 

“ I>oor thing! ” said the woman. “ Have you no feeling, that you 
keep her out in the cruel streets at such a time as this ? Have you 
no eyes, that you don’t see how delicate and slender she is ? Have you 
no sense (you don’t look as if you had much) that you don’t take more 
pity on this cold and trembling little hand ? ” 

She had stepped across to that side, and held the hand between her 
own two, chafing it. “ Kiss a poor lost creature, dear,” she said 
bending her face, u and tell me where she’s taking you.” 

Little Lorrit turned towards her. 

“ Why, my God ! ” she said, recoiling, “ you’re a woman ! ” 

“ Tton’t mind that ! ” said Little Lorrit, clasping one of the hands 
that had suddenly released hers. “ I am not afraid of you.” 

“ Then you had better be,” she answered. “ Have you no mother? ” 

“ No.” 

“ No father?” 

“ Yes, a very dear one.” 

“ G° home to him, and be afraid of me. Let me go. Good night ! ” 
“I must thank you first; let me speak to you as if I really was* a 
child.” J 

“ You can t do it,” said the woman. “ You are kind and innocent; 
but you can t look at me out of a child’s eyes. I never should have 
touched you, but that I thought you were a child.” And with a strange, 
wild cry, she went away. 

No day yet in the sky, but there was day in the resounding stones of 
the streets ; in the waggons, carts, and coaches ; in the workers goin°* 
to various occupations ; in the opening of early shops; in the traffic at 
markets ; in the stir at the river-side. There was coming day in the 
flaring lights, with a feebler color in them than they would have had 
at another time ; coming day in the increased sharpness of the air and 
the ghastly dying of the night. 

They went back again to the gate, intending to wait there now until 
it should be opened ; but the air was so raw and cold, that Little Lorrit 
leading Maggy about in her sleep, kept in motion. Going round by 
the church, she saw lights there, and the door open ; and went up the 
steps and looked in. ^ 

?” cried a stout old man, who was putting on a nightcap 
as if he were going to bed in a vault. 
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“It’S no one particular, sir,” said Little Dorrit. 

“ Stop ! ” cried the man. “ Let’s have a look at you ! ” 

This caused her to turn back again, in the act of going out, and to 
present herself and her charge before him. 

u I thought so ! ” said he. “ I know you.” 

“ We have often seen each other,” said Little Dorrit, recognising the 
sexton, or the beadle, or the verger, or whatever he was, “when I have 
been at church here.” 

“ More than that, we’ve got your birth in our Register, you know; 
you’re one of our curiosities.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Little Dorrit. 

“ To be sure. As the child of the — by the bye, how did you get out 
so early ? ” 

“We were shut out last night, and are waiting to get in.” 

“You don’t mean it? And there’s another hour good yet ! Come 
into the Vestry. You’ll find a tire in the Vestry, on account of the 
painters. I’m waiting for the painters, or I shouldn’t be here, you may 
depend upon it. One of our curiosities mustn’t be cold, when we have 
it in our power to warm her up comfortable. Come along.” 

He was a very good old fellow, in his familiar way; and having stirred 
the Vestry tire, he looked round the shelves of registers for a parti- 
cular volume. “ Here you are, you see,” he said, taking it down and 
turning the leaves. “Here you’ll find yourself, as large as life. Amy, 
daughter of William and Danny Dorrit. Born, Marshalsea Prison, 
Parish of Saint George. And we tell people that you have lived there, 
without so much as a day’s or a night’s absence, ever since. Is it true ? ” 

“ Quite true, till last night.” 

“ Lord !” But his surveying her with an admiring gaze suggested 
something else to him, to wit: “I am sorry to see, though, that you 
are faint and tired. Stay a bit. I’ll get some cushions out of the 
church, and you and your friend shall lie down before the fire. Don’t 
be afraid of not going in to join your father when the gate opens. 
I’ll call you.” 

He soon brought in the cushions, and strewed them on the ground. 

“ There you are, you see. Again as large as life. Oh, never mind 
thanking. I’ve daughters of my own. And though they weren’t born 
in the Marshalsea Prison, they might have been, if I had been, in my 
ways of carrying on, of your father’s breed. Stop a bit. I must put 
something under the cushion for your head. Here’s a Burial volume, 
lust the thing ! We have got Mrs. Bangham in this book. But what 
makes these books interesting to most people is — not who’s in ’em, but 
who isn’t — who’s coming, you know, and when. That’s the interesting 
question.” 

Commendingly looking back at the pillow he had improvised, he left 
them to their hour’s repose. Maggy was snoring already, and Little 
Dorrit was soon fast asleep, with her head resting on that sealed book 
of Date, untroubled by its mysterious blank leaves. 

This was Little Dorrit’ s party. The shame, desertion, wretchedness, 
and exposure, of the great capital ; the wet, the cold, the slow hours, 
and the swift clouds, of the dismal night. This was the party from 
which Little Dorrit went home, jaded, in the first grey mist of a rainy 
morning. 
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The Hollies, by John V. Bridgeman. 

Wilkes and his Duels, by Edward Draper. 

Five Fridays in a February, by E. L. Blanchard. 

The Last of the Band, by William P. Hale. 

Travelling Impressions, by H. Sutherland Edwards. 

The Ballads and Romantic Poems of^' Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice, Chap. III.,* by William Brough. 

Flimsy, by Godfrey Turner. 

The Waiting-Room. 

With Illustrations hy William McConnell, and C. H. Bennett. 


No. 3, for March (now ready), contains : 

Marston Lynch, Chaps. V., VI., and VII., by Robert B. Brough. 

London Society, by Edmund H. Yates. 

Beau Nash, by Edward Draper. 

Old Times, by William P. Hale. 

Robson, by George Augustus Sala. 

Mr. Watkins’s Apprentice, Chaps. IV. and V., by William Brough. 
Travelling Impressions, Part II., by H. Sutherland Edwards. 

The* Prayer of the Weary Heart, by Frank E. Smedley. 

The Ballads and Romantic Poems of Victor Hugo. 

Solitude, by Lewis Carroll, &c. &c. 

With Illustrations by William McConnell, and C. H. Bennett. 

No. 1 has been reprinted , and the three numbers are now on sale. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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“ THE TRAIN.”— OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ This is the first appearance of a new magazine, which, if it fhlfll the promise contained 
in its opening number, will speedily become a general favourite among all who wish for 
sterling amusement. The illustrations are well executed, and as smart and suggestive as 
the text, which is saying a good deal ."—Morning Advertiser . 

“ A new monthly periodical, the prospects of which are hopeful, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of magazines of an analogous character ’ ’ — Morning Herald. 

“ 4 The Train’ is really, as it affirms to be, a first-class magazine, supported by gentlemen 
whose names are well and favourably known to the whole reading world, and who, to 
judge from their contributions to ‘The Train,’ have in no small degree augmented their 
well-earned reputations. The contents are well and judiciously seleoied. 4 The Train ’ is, 
although not profusely, yet admirably and tastefully illustrated by two artists of consi- 
derable reputation, which they have done no little to increase.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ 1 The Train ’ is various and clever— a magazine of amusing stories, characters, and 
sketches, adapted for pleasant railway reading.”— A tlienceum. 

“The Train’ starts very full of pleasant talkers. It is a new shilling monthly, freely 
illustrated with good woodcuts, and supported by the writing of some of the most successful 
young wits of the day. It is light literature, but free from the extreme debility under 
which light literature usually suffers. There is nothing in the number which is not good.” — 

Examiner. 

44 Cheap, excellently printed, and judiciously limited as to the length and number of the 
articles. ’— Leader. 

“ 4 The Train ’ bids fair to perform a long journey without coming to a smash. Two 
capital tales are opened by Messrs. Robert and William Brough. The former has also an 
exquisite little poem founded on one of Hoccaccio’s tales. These, with a good paper on 
Wilkes by Mr. Draper, and the ‘Parisian Nights’ Entertainments,’ by Mr. Sala, are the 
most noticeable features in the first number. The illustrations are spirited and clever.”— 
Critic. 

“ The Train * is the first number of a new shilling magazine, and we must say its promise 
is excellent.”— Press. 

44 The new magazine, entitled 4 The Train,’ opens with the first two chapters of a serial 
story, by Mr. R. B Brough, called ‘ Marston Lynch,’ which are full of sharp observation, 
clever description, and undoubted knowledge of the scenes depicted by the author. There 
is a paper called the ‘Parisian Nights’ Entertainment,’ by Mr. G. A. Sala, one of the best 
of the many excellent word-daguerreotypes which this gentleman has published.”— Illustrated 
Times. 

44 The first number of this magazine promises well. It abounds in smart writing of the 
jocund and light style. The illustrations are excellent.”— Co urt Journal. 

44 This is the first number of a new magazine, and it is well-named, for it goes a-head at 
a tremendous pace, and may be at once pronounced a 4 fast ’train The contributors are 
young authors, but well known in the lighter literature of the day, and they bring to tlieir 
task all the bright fancy, the energy and the rapidity of youlh. We have not selected any 
of the articles for special praise, because all are good ; and we can conscientiously say that 
we have never met a more successful first number.”— Weekly Times. 

“We have here a new candidate for popular favour in a serial which is, with some 
emphasis, denominated a ‘First-Class Magazine; ’ and we must do it the justice to say that 
so far its pretensions are fully justified. A few capitally-executed wood engravings 
heighten the attraction of the number— a portrait of John Wilkes being remarkably well 
done.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“Its contents are amusing, and comprise good, bad, and indifferent materials. The 
good, however, predominates ” — Sunday Times . 

“We have not seen a more promising debut for along time. The editor has collected an 
admirable staff, and the right men are here in the right place, and have commenced 
excellently well— the production of a work for which there is always room — ‘a capital 
magazine.* We shall be much mistaken if the town is not rather taken by storm by the 
new candidate for popularity.”— Era. 

41 We can hardly recollect of any magazine making so fair and promising a commence* 
ment ”— Scotsman . 

44 The first number gives good earnest of future success ."—Kilkenny Moderator. 

“‘The Train* is started splendidly, and we only hope that the conductors may be 
enabled to go on as they have begun, to keep the steam well up, and to succeed in adding 
another to the list of popular monthlies. This number has some clever woodcut illustra- 
tions.” — Brighton Herald. 

“ Gives goodly promise of the elements of success.”— Gloucester Journal. 

“ The hopeful prognostications we indulged in with regard to the first number of this new 
magazine, are by no means disappointed in the second ; and the stamp of general approval 
which greeted the first number of ‘ The Train’ must be more than confirmed in the sequel.” 

• — Border Advertiser . 

“We had occasion some time since to express our high commendation of the literary 
efforts and excellent illustrations which characterised the first number of this really 
4 first-class magazine,’ and have now to add our sincere satisfaction that the second number 
has positively excelled the first.”— Carmarthen Journal. 


MR. HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW WORK. 
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“THE GREAT WORLD OF LONDON 

Will be divided into, and described under tbe following Heads 


Legal London. — Courts of Law and Equity ; Bank- 
ruptcy, Insolvent, Ecclesiastical, County, and Police 
Courts; Appeals in the House of Lords; Judges, 
Barristers, and Magistrates; their Habits and 
Manners, and Average Incomes ; Bedford and Rus- 
sell Squares; Inns of Court; Keeping Terms; 
Chambers ; Barristers’ Clerks; Attorneys ; Sharp and 
“Respectable” Practitioners; Chancery Lane and 
the Law Offices ; Tricks of Legal “ Gents, one, &c. ; 
Average Incomes ; Attorneys’ Clerks ; Law Station- 
ers ; Sheriffs’ Offices and Sponging Houses ; Debtors 
Prisons ; Life in the . Bench and Whitecross Street ; 
Station-houses; Old Bailey Trials ; Criminal Prisons 
and Reformatories ; Prison Life ; Statistics as to the 
Number of Individuals belonging to Legal London, 
and the Sum annually spent upon Law in the Metro- 
polis. 

Medical London— Hospitals ; Lectures and Opera- 
tions ; Fashionable Physicians and Apothecaries ; 
Habits, and Manners, and Average Incomes of ditto ; 
Medical Examinations ; Dispensaries ; Quacks and 
their Tricks ; Medical Students ; Life of Chemists and 
Chemists’ Assistants ; Sick Nurses ; Monthly ditto ; 
Medical Societies ; Mad-Houses, and Mad-Doctors, 
and 'Keepers; Idiot Asylums, &c. ; Statistics as to 
Average Gains of the several individuals connected 
with Medical London, and the Gross Sum spent 
annually upon Medical Advice and Medicine in 
London. 

Religious London.— Churches and Chapels of Metro- 
polis; Popular Preachers; “Pet Parsons”; Poor 
Curates ; May Meetings ; Peculiar Sects ; Mormons, 
Southcotians, Swedenborgians, &c.; Tract Societies ; 
Income, and Expenditure, and Influence of ditto ; 
Visiting Societies ; London Missions and Scripture 
Readers ; Charity Dinners, Soup Kitchens, and Fancy 
Fairs; Philanthropic Institutions, and Asylums — Deaf 
and Dumb, and Blind, and Orphan, &c. ; Weddings, 
and Funerals, and Cemeteries; Parish Meetings; 
Select Vestries ; Sons of Clergy and other Societies ; 
with Estimate as to Number and Average Incomes of 
the several Individuals connected with Religion in 
the Metropolis. 

Commercial London —Docks ; Brokers, and Factors ; 
Shipping ahd Custom-house Agents; Sufferance 
Wharves ; Lloyd’s ; Royal Exchange ; Stock ditto, 
and Habits and Manners of Members ; Banks and 
Clearing-Houses; Bankers and Bankers’ Clerks; 
Money Lenders, Bill Discounters, Pawnbrokers, and 
Dolly Shops ; Amount of Capital, with Rate of In- 
terest paid by various Classes; Warehouses; Mer- 
chants, and Merchants’ Clerks ; Estimate as to Gross 
Annual Extent of Metropolitan Commerce ; City 
Companies and Halls, &c.; Average Incomes of Mer- 
chants, &c.; Travellers and Commission Agents. 
Shop London.— Shops, Descriptions of, and peculiar 
quarters for distinct Trades ; Average rate of Profit 
of various Trades ; Tricks of Trade and Adulterations ; 
Respectable Houses ; “Pushing” Houses; Shopmen 
and Early-closing Associations ; Statistics. 

Literary London. — Newspapers and Periodicals; 
Costs of Producing and Profits ; Daily Journals and 
Journalists ; Influence of the Press ; Rate of Remu- 
neration for Contributions, and Habits and Incomes 
of the Press Writers and Reporters, and Penny-a- 
Liners ; Paternoster-Row on Magazine-Day ; Book- 
sellers and Authors ; “ Subscribing ” a book ; Ad- 
vertisements and Advertising Agents ; Printers and 
Pressmen, “Readers” and “Devils;” Newsvenders 
and News-boys, &c., with Statistics. 

Theatrical London.— Theatres ; Behind the Scenes, 
Green Room; Reading a Piece, Rehearsals, First 
Night, and Boxing Night ; Actors, Scene Shifters, 
“Supers,” Chorus, Ballet Dancers ; Scene Painters, 
Costumiers, Property Men, and Machinists, &c. ; 
Promenade Concerts and Masquerades ; Theatrical 
Taverns ; Salaries of Actors ; Dramatists, and Prices 
paid for Pieces ; with Statistics, &c. 

Fashionable London.— Queen’s Drawing-rooms and 
Levees ; Balls, Almacks, Morning F6tes, and Recep- 
tions ; Rotten Row; Italian Opera ; Kensington Gar- 
dens, Philharmonic Concerts ; Belgravia and Tybur- 
nia ; Habits of Fashionable People ; “ Out of Town ” 
&c. 


Political London.— Houses of Lords and Commons ; 
Reporters’ Gallery ; Opening Parliament ; Govern- 
ment Offices and Clerks ; Whitebait Dinners ; Poli- 
tical Clubs— Reform, Conservative, &c. ; Election- 
eering Agents; Chartist Meetings; Debating So- 
cieties ; Cogers’ Hall ; Elections and Hustings, &c. ; 
Municipal Government ; Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, 
and Common Council, &c. 

“Genteel” London.— Middle Class Life; ditto Par- 
ties; Suburbs of London — Clapham, Kensington, 
8t. John’s Wood, Camden Town, Ac. ; Domestic 
Meannesses and Displays; Poor Relations; Habits 
and Manners of “ Stuck-up ” People, &c. 

Military London. — Horse Guards and Management 
of Army ; London Barracks and Barrack Life ; 
Officers’ Messes ; Promotion by Purchase and Inte- 
rest ; Soldiers in Park; Habits of Common Soldiers ; 
Sweethearts of ditto ; Chelsea Hospital ; Hospitals 
for Wounded ; Reviews, &c. 

Nautical London-East End of London ; the Pool ; 
Foreign Steamers ; the Thames Above and Below 
Bridge ; Sailors, and Sailors’ Homes, and Lodging 
Houses, and Taverns ; Emigration Agents and their 
Tricks ; Crimps ; Watermen ; Penny and Twopenny 
Steamers ; Aquatic Societies ; Rowing Matches, &c. 
Market London— Markets and Market Houses; Bil- 
lingsgate ; its Salesmen, and “ Roughs,” and Fish- 
houses ; Green Markets — Covent Garden and 
Borough, &c. ; Cattle Market ; Meat Markets ; 
Leadenhall ; Hay Markets; Hide ditto; Licensed 
Porters, and Drovers, and Salesmen, &c. ; with Esti- 
mate as to the Annual Amount of Provisions, &c. 
sent to London, and Value of ditto. 

Working" London. — Trades and Trade Societies, and 
Houses of Call and Benefit Ciubs ; Various Modes ©f 
Reducing Wages ; Honourable and Dishonourable 
Masters ; Workers in different Materials, and their 
Average Gains ; Diseases of Trades ; Average Duration 
of Life among Trades ; Chemical Workers — as Dyers, 
Soap-Manufacturers, Bone-Boilers, Glue Manufac- 
turers, &c., with Annual Income of London Workmen. 
Serving London. — Different Classes of Servants, from 
Housekeepers to Maids of All-Work ; Treatment of 
ditto by Mistresses ; Habits and Tricks of. Servants ; 
Servants out of Place; Characters; False ditto ; Ser- 
vants’ “ Homes,” and Offices for Hiring Servants; 
Provident Institutions for Servants, with Average 
Wages, and Gross Annual Sum Paid in London to 
Domestics. 

Locomotive London. — “ Busses” and Bussmen; 
Cabs and Drivers ; Coachmen and Grooms ; “ Glass 
Coaches” and “Flies;” Post-boys and Donkey-boys; 
Excursion Vans ; Carmen and Porters ; Railway 
Termini ; Parcels Delivery Company, Post and Post- 
men, &c., with Statistics as to Sums Paid for Carriage 
of Individuals and Goods. 

Street London. — Street People — Life of, and Different 
Classes of, with Income of each ; Description of 
Streets ; Traffic of ditto ; Streets at different Times ; 
London Streets at Early Morning ; ditto by Night ; 
ditto in Summer ; ditto in Winter, &c.; Sewers of Lon- 
don ; Water and Gas Pipes of ditto ; Lighting of ditto ; 
Cleansing and Paving of ditto ; with Gross Cost of. 
Fast London.— Fast Men; Casinos; Evans’, Cyder 
Cellars ; Saloons ; Oyster and Supper Rooms ; Dog 
Fights and Rat Killing ; Pugilists’ Taverns ; Run- 
ning Matches, Wrestling ditto, Gambling, and 
“Hells;” Betting Houses; London on Derby Day; 
Cricketting at Lord’s, &c. 

Poor London.— Honest Poor ; Needle-women ; Sol- 
diers’ Clothes Makers; Beggars and Beggars’ Tricks; 
Beggars’ Referees and Begging Letters; “Fake- 
ments” and “Slums;” Standing “ Shallow,’ &c. 
Criminal London. —Thieves— Different Classes of; 
Mobsmen, Magsmen, Burglars, Smashers, Fences; 
Petticoat Lane; Cant Language; Gypsies, Vagrants, 
&c. 

Exhibition London.— Musical and Artistic Lon- 
don.— Eating and Drinking London.— Scho- 
lastic London.— Foreigners’ London — Refuse 
London.— Suburban London.— Ancient Lon- 
don-General View of London, &c., &c. 


London; Printed by Thomas Harrild ,11 Salisbury Square jand Silver Street. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 
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BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 

«n^!^.^ d N Embr0ide B d u F ^ ck8 and Robes for Christening Presents; the same less 
and Bonn’efs Nul ' sel 7- Baby- Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. Frocks, Pelisses, 

ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS, 
SOLO BY THE YARD. 


BABIES’ 
CASHM ERE 
CLOAKS, 
ONE GUINEA. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
and.a Voyage. White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea; Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Cotton 
Hosiery 2s. 6d ; Silk Hosiery 6s. 6d ; Ladies’ Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Plain Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, 8s. 6d. per dozen. The handsomest Patterns for Full Dress. Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

This part of the Business under the management of Mrs. TAYLOR. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 

ONE GUINEA AND A HALF. 


Young Ladies’ BkcklVIerin 0 Habits, 2£ Guineas. Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 
35s. ; School ditto, 25s. ; Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete. 


RIDING HABITS, to 7 GUINEAS. 


RIDING TALMAS, 1J GUINEA. 

THE NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED PREMISES, 

53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUD’3 EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET) 

Nos. 1, la, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, 

LONDON. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 

IN THE KINGDOM, IS 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. 

He h “ ISl'K BKA8S 

; Patent Iron Bedsteads. fitted with 

Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from™? 13s. 6d.'to £15 15,. . 2 ° each ' Han<lsom • Ornamental Iron and 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 

the real nickel silver, 

Introduced Twenty years ago by 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


Fiddle Pattern. 

1 8s. 

30s. 


Tea Spoons, per dozen 

Dessert Forks ,, 

Dessert Spoons ,, 

Table Forks ,, 

Table Spoons „ 40s*. ..... 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate Prices. 

patent process. 


Thread, or 
Brunswick Pattern. 
26s. 

40s. 

42s. 

56s. 

58s. 


King’s Pattern. 
32s. 

46s. 

48s. 

64s. 

66s. 


All kinds of reflating done by the 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 

Table Spoon, and Porks, full size, per dozen Th f® ad ' 

Dessert ditto and ditto... . “ Ss * 

Tea ditto ; 


21s. 

Ils. 


King’s. 

30s. 

25s. 

1 2s. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 

The most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on Sale at 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, 

dozen; desserts, 6s. f carvers, 2s. fiTr’h&k h ” n table knives, 7s. 4d. per 

sr&y&j f r h v a :r 8eat3iock in exisunc e ° f ^ 

The Alterations and Additions ^to J l™t *year suc^a^ch^icteMhatthe 111 ™ Eur ® p9 * ’ w ’** cl1 occupied 

ENTIRE OP EIGHT HOUSES 

Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot to hoped frr^ewheref" “ *° affor< * to par,l “ 

Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIAItS. 


